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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  fbte.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
preapice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  pntdaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  ne  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attach  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — ^De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  LORDS  ON  THE  FENIAN  AMNESTY. 

How  to  carry  on  the  Queen’s  government  in  Ireland 
is  still  a  problem  taxing  the  highest  powers  of  states¬ 
manship,  and  severely  testing  the  conscience  of  the 
nation.  The  old,  tried,  and  thoroughly  discredited  mode 
was  to  treat  the  Irish  as  we  treat  the  natives  of  India, 
or  rather  as  we  would  if  they  resisted  our  rule,  to  make 
laws  for  them  without  consulting  their  wishes,  to  appoint 
magistrates  over  them  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence, 
to  take  as  much  money  out  of  their  pockets  as  we  could, 
and  to  expend  it  in  any  manner  that  we  pleased.  This 
was  government  of  the  Irish  by  the  English  and  for 
the  English.  It  was  a  logical  method,  and  was  capable 
of  being,  in  the  language  of  one  of  its  eminent  patrons. 
Lord  Strafford,  “  thorough.”  Such  is  the  government 
of  Poland  by  Russia,  a  trifle  severe,  perhaps,  but  con¬ 
sistent,  unswerving,  and,  in  a  sense,  successful.  It 
requires,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  a  stern, 
pitiless  selfishness,  which,  if  it  were  not  to  some 
men  easy,  would  deserve  to  be  called  sublime.  There 
must  be  no  paltering,  no  half-measures,  no  leniency,  but 
a  rigorous  and  inflexible  execution  of  stringent  laws. 
The^  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  English  people  alike 
forbid  their  achieving  success  in  a  policy  of  this  nature. 
Severe  as  may  be  the  measures  they  resort  to  when 
their  authority  is  suddenly  assailed,  and  we  have  seen  in 
the  prompt  suppression  and  savage  punishment  of  the 
Jamaica  rebels  evidence  of  abundant  governing  energy, 
yet^  in  ordinary  times  they  are  of  too  indulgent  a  dis¬ 
position  to  keep  up  with  unvarying  persistency  the 
severity  that  comes  as  a  second  nature  to  the  experienced 
despot. 

The  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland  has  been, 
□ring  the  present  century,  diminishing  in  severity.  The 
principle  of  governing  Ireland  for  the  Irish  was  empha- 
ica  y  denounced  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  endorsed 
7  wliament  in  the  dis-establishmcnt  of  the  Irish 
more  in  the  Land  Act,  and  stamps  the 
fliA  V  1- L.  people  on  a  policy  of  justice.  Are 

•  •  °Shsh  people  ready  to  concede  to  the  Irish  all  that 
principle  ?  And  is  onr  present  ad- 
ministration  of  Ireland  consistent  with  it  ?  Or  mnst 

dnwn^u.  ®°“®®ssion  be  made,  and  the  principle  laid 
Irifili  Vi  f  governed  not  only  for  the 

recent  the  Irish  ?  Is  the  logical  issue  of  our 

liamenf^  rT  establishment  of  an  Irish  Par- 

of  our  ablin  ?  Such  questions  naturally  arise  out 
recen^^^-ft  ^be  Irish  people  while  accept- 

have  ua  hzai*  without  scoffing,  as  the  Lords  would 
look  for  anm  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered, 

satisfied  probably  not  be 

affairs  Hnw  +  control  over  their  own 

anity  of  tliA  ir*  ^®eoncile  such  pretensions  with  the 
ingdom,  how  to  give  the  Irish  indepen¬ 


dence  without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  State,  is 
the  problem  with  which  our  statesmen  would  deal. 

The  Lords,  as  might  be  expected,  can  recommend 
nothing  but  to  clothe  ourselves  in  the  cast-off  rags  of  a 
discarded  policy.  Punishment,  and  still  more  punish¬ 
ment — that  is  their  remedy  for  Irish  grievances,  as  it 
was  propounded  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  Thursday.  If 
Lord  Derby  is  correct  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of 
Irish  politics,  and  wise  in  prescribing  a  medicine  for  it, 
then  our  present  system  is  culpably  lenient.  If  he  does 
not  see  that  the  undertaking  to  subvert  a  Government 
by  armed  force  can  be  at  all  extenuated,”  if  he  wants  to 
show  the  Irish  people  that  he  is  in  deadly  earnest,  he 
ought  not  to  nibble  at  a  few  months*  or  years’,  more  or 
less,  imprisonment  of  the  Fenians  ;  he  ought  to  insist  on 
hanging  them.  This  is  the  advice  of  some  journals, 
who  have  been  hounding  on  the  Government  to  take 
the  life  of  every  rebel.  But  is  it  practicable  ?  If 
you  are  to  hang  those  men,  can  you  get  juries  to 
convict  them,  or  do  so  without  destroying  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  trials  by  jury  ?  Should  juries  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  ”  detested  Saxon  ”  left  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Irishmen  ?  It  may  be  so,  but  then  England  would 
be  unable  to  convince  the  citizens  of  foreign  States  that 
her  rule  in  Ireland  was  more  just  or  righteous  than  the 
treatment  of  Poland  by  Russia.  The  reception  of  the 
released  Fenians  at  Washington,  however  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  taste,  enables  us  to  judge  what  other 
countries  would  have  thought  of  us  if  we  had  hanged  them. 
They  would  be  martyrs,  and  their  blood  would  be  the 
seed  of  revolution.  There  is  a  point  at  which  a  nation 
may  be  so  ignorant  or  poor-spirited  that  the  very  desire 
of  self-government  may  be  trampled  out  by  a  rough¬ 
shod  and  unscrupulous  oppressor ;  but  such  a  point,  if 
it  ever  existed  in  Ireland,  has  long  since^  and  for  ever, 
passed  away. 

A  fact,  mentioned  by  Lord  Derby,  ought  to  have 
suggested  to  him  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
general  advice.  Last  year  the  Irish  press  was  gagged. 
And  what  is  the  effect  of  it,  in  Lord  Derby’s  opinion  ? 
That  it  has  checked  the  spirit  of  disaffection.  On  the 
contrary,  that  is  unfortunately  more  diffused  than  ever, 
and  this  country  can  no  longer  rely  even  on  the  upper 
classes  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  has  only 
smothered  the  flame  of  dissatisfaction,  leaving  it  to 
bum  with  an  intenser  glow.  *‘It  is  an  inseparable  in¬ 
convenience,”  says  Lord  Derby,  **  of  what  you  have 
done,  that  yon  cannot  really  gather  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Ireland,  and  you  have  not  sufficient  warning  of  what 
may  occur.”  The  noise*of  the  Irish  press,  if  it  excites 
the  patriots,  also  gives  timely  notice  to  the  Government. 
We  cannot  reap  the  benefits  of  free  Government,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  enjoy  the  sweets  of  desp^isni. 
Ireland  is  to  remain  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  it 
must  be  governed  with  more  wisdom  than  the^  Lords 
possess ;  the  policy  of  equal  justice  must  be  coiwistently 
carried  out,  and,  in  time,  if  we  faint  not,  we  shall  reap 
the  appropriate  reward. 
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THE  ARMY  PURCHASE  DEBATE. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  were  given  up  chiefly 
to  militaiy  men  and  volunteer  officers,  who  valiantly 
defended  the  doomed  principle  of  army  purchase,  or  who 
were  forced  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
echoing  the  decision  of  the  country  for  its  abolition. 
The  war  of  words  was  creditable.  It  is  satisfactory 
that,  in  these — as  far  as  England  is  concerned — piping 
times  of  peace,  so  many  men  whose  professional  weapons 
are  rusting  are  well  endowed  with  the  armour  of  the 
tongue ;  and  on  Thursday,  especially,  it  was  refreshing 
to  find  that  as  experienced  an  oratorical  jouster  as  Lord 
Elcho  could  so  easily  be  unhorsed  by  a  new-comer  in 
the  lists  like  Sir  Henry  Storks.  Some  twelve  hours’ 
talking,  however,  leaves  the  question  pretty  much  where 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  if  twelve  more  hours  are 
to  bo  used  next  week  by  the  professional  statesmen  in 
carrying  on  the  tournament  which  this  week  has  been 
supported  mainly  by  professional  soldiers,  the  question 
will  still  remain  in  its  original  condition.  Mr  Cardwell's 
Army  Regulation  Bill  will  be  read  a  second  time,  and, 
however  much  more  powder  and  shot  is  spent  over  it 
while  it  passes  through  committee,  it  will  probably 
become  the  law  of  the  land  before  the  session  is  over. 

That  will  bo  well.  The  Bill  is  only  a  compromise.  It 
must,  of  necessity,  bo  soon  upset  by  a  new  and  more 
thorough  measure  of  Army  Reform  ;  but,  as  such  a 
thorough  measure  would  have  had  small  chance  of 
passing  this  year,  wo  may  be  satisfied  with  the  partial 
benefits  that  are  quicklv  to  be  secured.  Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay  and  Lord  Elcho  and  their  friends  showed  that 
they  felt  bound  to  fight  desperately  for  the  purchase 
^stem,  because  that  system  is  the  only  safe  rampart  for 
defending  the  whole  military  machinery  which  finds 
favour  with  them.  The  rampart  broken  down,  as  it  is 
sure  to  be,  we  can  wait  for  the  marshalling  of  forces  by 
which  the  whole  structure  of  time-honoured  abuse  in 
soldiership  can  bo  successfully  assailed. 

The  strength  and  weakness  of  the  purchase  system 
have  been  strikingly  exhibited  in  this  week’s  debates. 
They  are  really  one  and  the  same.  It  is  defended  by  its 
friends  and  attacked  by  its  adversaries  because  it  is  the 
key  to  all  the  existing  organisation  by  which  the  army 
is  maintained  as  an  aristocratic  profession.  “  See  how 
well  ^our  officers  can  fight  and  talk,”  says  Lord  Elcho  : 

‘‘  their  prowess  is  so  famous  that  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  defend  it.  Their  worth  is  so  complete  that  oven  the 
officers  of  the  Ajrtillory  and  Engineers,  who  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  by  purchase,  share  the  credit  and  renown  of  their 
brethren  in  the  Line.”  “  Granted,”  reply  his  opponents; 

**  but  the  skill  and  bravery  of  these  non-purchase  corps 
show  that  there  is  no  need  of  purchase  anywhere.  We 
do  not  wish  to  detract  from  too  reputation  of  the  men 
who  have  bought  their  commissions ;  we  would  rather 
enhance  it  by  showing  that  their  bravery  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  money,  and  that  they  can  hold  their  own  iu 
competition  with  men  who  cam  their  commissions  by 
merit  alone.”  All  parties  agree  in  saying  that  fitness  is 
the  one  thing  to  bo  considered  in  the  choice  of  officers. 
But  the  friends  of  the  purchase  system  ask  us  to  believe, 
because  it  has  worked  pretty  well  hitherto,  that  nothing 
else  can  work  better ;  while  its  opponents  hold  that  all 
which  has  been  good  in  its  working  will  bo  retained 
when  it  is  abolished.  We  do  not  wish  to  exclude  lords 
and  honourablcs  from  military  life :  wo  think  that  sol¬ 
diership  is  a  very  good  trade  for  them,  if  it  can  keep 
them  out  of  mischiei  and  make  them  useful  members  of 
society.  All  wo  ask  is  that  they  shall  be  subjected  to 
ordinary  tests  of  fitness,  and  that  their  employment  and 
advancement^  in  the  army  shall  bo  dependent  on  their 
value  as  public  servants.  If  Lord  Elcho  and  his  friends 
object  to  this,  they  virtually  admit  that  the  present  class 
of  officers  is  not  the  best  class  procurable,  and  they 
really  claim  that  the  existing  state  of  things  shall  be 
bolstered  up  by  continuance  of  military  trade-unionism. 

That  is  the  whole  ground  of  difierence.  No  one  will 
be  deceived  bv  the  sudden  outburst  of  economv  wffiich 
would  deter  tne  House  of  Commons  from  worting  out 
this  refoim  on  account  of  its  expense.  Everybodv  knows 
that  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  Lord  Elcho’^s  friend 


may  not  have  been  the  only  one  who  said  ‘‘  The  deuce  I  ” 
when  he  learnt  how  much  it  waa  really  lilisly  to  cost 
But  the  nation  would  rather  pay  eight,  ten,  or  even  a 
dozen  millions,  to  get  rid  of  the  abuse,  than  leave  thinra 
as  they  are,  and  specious  appeals  to  it  on  the  score  ^ 
economy  will  only  strengthen  the  feeling  that,  if  the 
purchase  system  appears  to  save  money,  it  does  so  at 
a  cost  of  efficiency  which  is  really  the  most  expensive 
of  all. 

PARTIES  IN  FRANCE. 

The  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  France  is  very  disheait- 
ening.  The  turbulent  National  Guards,  whose  artilleiy  ig 
now  pointed  from  Montmartre  upon  the  centre  of  Parii^ 
may  be  persuaded  to  surrender  without  bloodshed.  The 
proposed  impeachment  of  the  members  of  the  recent 
Government  of  Defence,  in  the  National  Assembly  at 
Bordeaux,  may  be  abandoned.  M.  Victor  Hugo  may 
withdraw  his  resignation ;  and  half-a-dozen  other  ominoaa 
circumstances  may  end  as  frivolously  as  they  began.  But 
the  time  that  is  being  wasted  cannot  be  recovered,  and 
the  divisions  that  are  being  caused  cannot  thorougliy  be 
healed.  Even  after  the  elections  had  shown  that  the 
Republicans  were  in  an  unlooked-for  minority,  there  was- 
hope  that  by  the  firmness  and  forbearance  which  they  ought 
to  have  acquired  during  the  disasters  of  the  past  half-year 
they  would  be  able  to  plan  out  a  definite  policy,  and,  work¬ 
ing  honestly  and  in  harmony,  to  make  themselves  stronger 
than  any  of  the  other  parties,  and  thus  secure  the  adoption 
of  their  policy  throughout  the  country.  Now  it  appear* 
as  if  they  had  no  policy,  as  if  they  had  learnt  no  wisdom, 
by  their  reverses,  as  if  they  were  as  factious  and  as  violent^ 
as  ever,  as  if  they  were  to  have  no  more  beneficial  influence- 
upon  the  politics  of  France  than  they  had  under  the  Em¬ 
pire  at  its  worst.  The  turn  that  affairs  have  taken  is  not,, 
perhaps,  altogether  to  be  wondered  at.  Slaves  cannot  be 
turned  into  freemen  by  merely  breaking  off  their  chains.  Yet 
we  hoped  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  country,, 
that  needed  only  the  sundering  of  its  Napoleonic  fetters  to* 
leave  it  strong  and  powerful.  It  may  prove  so  still ;  but 
all  the  events  of  the  past  ten  days  point  to  a  different 
result. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  a  dignified  or  consistent 
line  of  action  en  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  M.  Gam- 
betta,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  and  shortcomings,  appears* 
to  bo  the  ablest  man  among  them,  and  he  is  nowhere.  To 
save  France,  as  far  as  might  be,  from  confusion  during 
the  weeks  of  the  armistice,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the- 
Defence  Government  when  he  found  himself  at  variance 
with  most  of  his  colleagues ;  and,  in  excess  of  zeal,  having 
chosen  to  represent  one  of  the  districts  transferred  to  the 
Germans,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  National  AssemWy  ae 
soon  as  the  peace  involving  the  transfer  was  ratified.  Nont* 
though  this  point  is  not  clear,  he  appears  to  be  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  high  treason  which  is.  being  brought 
against  M.  Jules  Favre  and  his  associates.  At  any  rate  he 
has  dropped  suddenly  from  the  prominent  position  whi^ 
he  held  after  the  deposition  of  Napoleon,  and  to  which  he 
was  working  up  for  some  time  previously.  Whether  he 
again  rise  to  the  surface  and  do  the  work  for  which  w 
appears  in  many  ways,  with  some  notable  drawbacks,  to 
fitted,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  at  present  he  seems  to 
been  forgotten  by  all  but  his  enemies.  AU  the  othw  ew* 
ing  Republicans,  save  those  who  have  joined  the  Gov^* 
ment  of  M.  Thiers,  are  discarded,  or  are 
energies  in  occupations  worse  than  useless.  M. 
especially,  shows  that  he  is  only  fit  for  that  splendid  o 
pouring  of  visionary  thoughts  that  made  his  fortuiw  a* 
novelist  while  he  was  in  exile.  His  violent-  action 
the  sitting  of  Wednesday,  even  if  it  was  soon  rev 
proves  his  unfitness  for  aidministrative  work.  An 
many  others  of  the  Republican  party,  or  the 
Republican  factions,  show  themselves  comp^nt  g® 
the  country  in  its  present  time  of  supremo  difficulty 

Republicanism  threatens  to  ruin  itself.  JL 

Orleanist  party  appears  to  be  gaining  strength.  . 

Thiers  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Govemmen 
new  French  Republic,  there  were  many  reasons 
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.  he  would  use  his  position  as  a  means  for  re- 

the  Orleanists,  and  for  holding  under  them  an  oflBce 
lasting  than  any  he  could  expect  to  have  if  his  tenure 
depended  on  the  variable  vetes  of  the  National 
Assembly^  and,  though  there  may  have  been  nothing 
^  derhand  in  his  conduct,  the  scheme  with  which  he  was 
^^ited  seems  each  day  more  likely  to  be  successful.  The 
Orleanists  are  working,  half  secretly  and  very  steadily,  for 
^establishment  of  the  monarchy ;  and  if  their  union 
^th  the  Legitimists  can  be  effected,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  as  to  their  success.  Perhaps  their  success  is  the  best 
thing  to  hope  for.  The  rule  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not 
auspicious.  It  was  mischievous  in  many  ways  while  it 
lasted,  and  it  wrought  most  mischief  in  paving  the  way 
for  a  return  of  Imperialism.  But  a  new  Orleanist  king 
xnay  do  better :  another  trial  of  constitutional  monarchy  in 
France  may  lead  to  fairer  consequences ;  and,  though  the 
prospect  is  far  from  cheering,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
such  a  trial  would  be  the  least  of  ( the  many  dangers  that 
at  present  threaten  France. 

What  France  now  needs  is  rest.  Eestlessness  has  been 
its  law  ever  since  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
worst  traditions  of  ih^'anden  regime  were  broken  down 
by  the  Revolution,  but  many  remained  intact,  and  those 
that  were  broken  down  were  not  destroyed.  The  nation 
had  good  ground  for  hating  the  vicious  system  by  which 
it  had  so  long  been  oppressed,  and  for  shaking  off  the 
thraldom  of  centuries.  But  it  has  never  been  able  utterly 
and  finally  to  shake  off  that  thraldom.  Its  growth  in 
Uberty  is  still  stunted,  and  the  old  vices  are  still  huge 
stumbling-blocks  in  its  path  of  progress.  The  false  love  of 
glory  that  hdped  on,  if  it  did  not  actually  induce,  the 
recent  war,  is  one  grievous  inheritance  from  the  times  of 
the  Bourbons*  The  frivolity  that  now  shows  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Republicans  is  another.  Frenchmen  have 
yet  to  be  schooled  in  political  wisdom.  Another  supremacy 
of  Orleanism  seems  likely  to  be  their  next  school ;  and,  if 
that  is  to  be,  or  whatever  is  the  result  of  the  present 
gloomy  confusion,  we  can  only  hope  that  somehow  the 
schooling  will  be  beneficial. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  CHANGES. 

Mr  Childers’s  resignation  has  been  accepted,  a  new  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  been  appointed,  and  a  re-adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  has  taken  place  ;  yet  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Government  has  gained  rather  than  lost  strength  by  the 
changes  that  have  been  made.  The  Ministerial  appointments 
have  given  satisfaction  to  the  Liberal  party  generally,  and 
have  not  alienated  any  considerable  section  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  supporters.  Individuals  have  doubtless  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  distributed  the  patronage  at  his  disposal  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  tact.  These  are  qualities  which  Mr 
Gladstone  seldom  gets  credit  for,  and  which,  we  must 
confess,  are  not  often  discernible  in  his  manipulation  of 
public  affairs ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  we  are  bound  to 
compliment  him  on  the  dexterous  manner  in  which  he  has 
surmounted  a  difficulty  that  at  one  time  seemed  seriously 
l5  stability  of  the  Administration.  When 

bhilders  first  tendered  his  resignation  a  month  ago,  it 
appears  to  be  altogether  impossible  to  reconcile  the  rival 
c  aims  of  the  Whig  and  Radical  aspirants  to  the  seat  in  the 
a  met  ^at  would  have  been  rendered  vacant  by  his  with- 
Mrm  ^  ^  the  chief  cause  that  induced 

of  offl  Childers  to  retain  nominal  possession 

inf:A  it  became  manifestly  imperative  that  the 

Admiralty  must  cease,  Mr  Gladstone  was 
appointments  that  removes  the 
withftnf^  Radicals  so  justly  complained, 

the  Whi  violent  resentment  in  the  bosoms  of 

elemeni^^v  ?  ^appy  re -combination  of  the  Ministerial 
pluck  fill  enabled,  out  of  the  nettle  danger  to 

appointmon?^*?  ®^f®i'y*  ^  a  political  sense  the  Ministerial 
ment  havA  followed  upon  Mr  Childers’s  retire- 

aot  ODlv^  completely  successful.  The  Liberal.party 

harmonised  Viw  consolidated  and 

ionised  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet. 


And,  although  it  is  in  the  total  effect  that  the  excellence 
of  this  readjustment  of  ‘  the  Ministry  mainly  consists,  the 
individual  appointments  are  not  without  merit.  Mr  Goschen 
has  done  good  service  as  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board, . 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  bo  a 
most  efficient  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Since 
there  were  special  reasons  against  appointing  Mr 
Stansfeld  to  that  office,  no  better  selection  could  have 
been  made.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Whig  jealousy  has  compelled  Mr  Gladstone  to 
compromise,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  interests  of  the 
public  service,  in  order  to  meet  the  political  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation.  But  for  party  considerations  Mr 
Stansfeld  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  chosen  as  Mr 
Childers’s  successor.  We  are  willing  to  admit;  however,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  some  concession  to  Whig  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  and  we  are  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  Mr 
Stansfeld  has  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  President 
of  the  Poor-law  Board.  The  elevation  of  Mr  Baxter  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  will  meet  with  general 
approval.  He  has  thoroughly  earned  promotion,  and  in 
the  office  to  which  he  has  been  raised  he  will  find  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  trained  business  capacity 
which  has  enabled  him  to  effect  so  many  important 
economical  reforms  during  his  brief  career  as  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  he  has 
been  called  away  from  will  be  prosecuted  with  equal 
vigour  by  his  successor,  for  much  still  remains  to  be  done. . 


SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Germany,  political  observers,  native  and  foreign,  were 
fond  of  speculating  as  to  the  time  necessary  to  complete 
the  amalgamation  of  the  northern  and  southern  sections 
of  Germany,  and  as  to  the  effects  likely  to  follow  the 
reappearance  of  the  southern  element  upon  the  scene  frona 
which  it  hatd  been  excluded  by  the  events  of  1860.  A 
closely  allied  question  arose  out  of  the  relations  which 
could  not  fail  to  develop  themselves  between  the  recon¬ 
structed  German  Empire  and  the  Germans  of  that  empire 
which  so  lately  held  the  suzerainty  of  Germany. 

The  war  that  has  just  been  suspended  has  settled  the 
question  of  time.  We  are  still  necessarily  left  to  our  con¬ 
jectures  upon  the  other  points,  though,  in  the  case  of 
Austria  at  least,  the  indications  which  ought  to  guide  our 
conclusions  are  only  too  evident. 

If  we  could  feel  justified  in  strictly  accepting  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  various  electoral  parties  as  any  certain 
index  to  their  actual  conduct  in  the  new  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  we  might  without  difficulty  arrive  at  some  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  Promise  and  performance,  however,  are 
not  always  in  accord ;  and  even  if  South  German  deputies 
were  universally  liberal  or  democratic  so  far  as  declarations 
go,  all  who  remember  how  northern  Liberals  have  been  the 
veriest  toys  and  tools  in  the  hands  of  Count  Bismarck  will 
be  wise  in  waiting  for  more  tangible  bases  of  calculation 
than  electoral  professions  can  supply.  Count  Bismarck  has 
taken  care  that  the  inhuman  treaty  of  peace  just  concluded 
should  be  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  German  Liberals 
for  all  time  to  come.  Alsace  and  Lorraine, — the  grounds 
upon  which  they  have  been  seized, — the  necessities  of  the 
military  position  arising  from  their  retention,— these  are 
considerations  of  which  the  astute  Chancellor  fully  under¬ 
stands  the  use,  and  of  which  Germans  in  their  present 
temper  will  not  very  strongly  resist  the  extremest  applica¬ 
tion.  The  reduction  of  the  military  establishment  used  to 
be  a  first  principle  with  Liberals.  The  recent  manifesto  of 
Bavarian  Liberals,  however,  protesting  against  any  such 
reduction,  is  an  evidence  of  the  revolution  of  sentiment 
which  the  Seven  Months’  War  has  produced.  Perhaps  it 
is  as  well  to  support  the  military  establishment,  enormous 
though  it  be,  since  Count  Bismarck,  with  the  French 
indemnity  at  his  back,  might  not  particularly  attend 
to  propositions  in  a  contrary  sense.  But  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  discussions  in  the 
new  Reichsrath  will  shortly  enable  us  to  judge  with 
more  certainty  whether  it  is  as  citizens  or  as  vassals  that 
Badenser  and  Wurtemburger  and  Bavarian  have  swora 
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allegiance  to  him  who  waa  so  lately  bufc  the  **  Junker-Eoenig  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  party  hailed  the  pro¬ 
ven  Preussen/'  and  who  now  claims  to  continue  the  succes-  gress  of  German  unification  with  the  warmest  sympathv 
sion  of  the  Ottos  and  the  Barbarossas.  Meantime,  it  would  be  and  would  strive  after  an  intimate  alliance  with  t£ 
a  mistake  to  doubt  that,  however  events  may  turn  out  later,  German  Empire  in  political  as  well  as  economic  affairs.  Of 
for  the  present,  at  least,  the  soldiery  of  Weissenburg  and  course,  all  this  talk  may  have  no  more  meaning  than  those 
Woerth,  and  ^dan  and  Paris,  the  captors  of  a  quarter  of  declarations  of  the  Irish  Orangemen,  “  to  kick  the  Queen  i 
a  million  of  Frenchmen  in  arms,  the  heroes  of  that  proud  crown  into  the  Boyne,”  when  certain  projects  of  civil  and 
d^l/ile  through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  are  not  over  likely  to  religious  equality  were  about  to  become  law  in  Ireland, 
thwart  the  ambitions  of  the  crooked  and  daring  policy  But  we  fear  it  may  be  otherwise.  The  Austro-Germans 
which  has  made  Germany  the  arbiter  of  the  continent  of  but  a  few  years  ago,  aspired  to  lead  not  merely  Austria! 
Europe.  but  Germany.  Now  that  they  are  threatened  with  the  loss 

Turning  to  Austria,  the  spectacle  presented  by  that  huge  their  Austrian  supremacy  even,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
mass  of  radical  disorganisation  was  at  no  time  less  re-  l-hat  they  should  prefer  to  join  the  fortunes  of  their 
assuring  than  it  is  now.  Though  every  shade  of  political  glorious  Fatherland,  rather  than  mix^  on  terms  of  equality 
opinion  has  been  represented  by  the  successive  advisers  of  or  subordination  with  the  outnumbering  multitude  of  the 
the  Crown,  no  political  opinion  or  combination  of  political  despised  and  detested  Slaves.  How  thorough  is  their  pre- 
opinions  has  had  even  a  temporary  effect  in  bridging  over  f®ot  resolution  to  reject  any  terms  of  compromise  has  been 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  To  refer  only  to  recent  evidenced  by  their^  passing  upon  the  Hohenwart 
hlinistors,  the  names  of  Schmerling,  Belcredi,  Giskra,  and  Ministry,  suspected  of  being  a  Ministry  of  compromise,  a 
Potocki  are  the  register  of  changes  in  the  Government  as  vote  of  want  of  confidence  of  the  most  decided  kind, — a 
unavailing  as  they  were  violent.  Schmerling  stood  on  which  has  been  received  with  the  philosophical  in- 

ilie  ground  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.  Belcredi  difference  so  common  in  Austrian  Ministries.  In  England 
approached  the  extremes  of  Federalism.  Giskra  would  it  would  have  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Administration 
drive  the  Czechs  to  the  wall.”  Potocki  tried  a  policy  on  the  spot.  In  Austria,  however,  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
of  compromise.  The  present  premier.  Count  Karl  von  months  to  scrape  together  even  a  makeshift  Government, 
Hohenwart,  declares  his  ambition  to  be  superior  to  parties,  punctilio  must  give  place  to  the  meekness  that  is  bom  of 
There  can  hardly  bo  a  doubt,  however,  that  parties  and  necessity. 

nationalities  will  prove  superior  to  Count  von  Hohenwart’s  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Austria  is  hardly 
pood  intentions,  as  in  the  case  of  all  his  predecessors,  in  a  position  to  command  much  respect  from  foreign 
German  hates  Slave,  and  Slave  hates  German,  and  in  both  Powers,  even  supposing  that  Count  Bismarck’s  appetite  for 
cases  w'ith  a  cordiality  which  yields  to  nothing  but  the  annexation  does  not  lead  him  southwards.  If  it  does,  it 
intensity  with  which  both  concur  in  hating  any  who  naay  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  line  of  the  Inn  will  no 
attempt  to  reconcile  them.  Tuj  felix  Austria^  nuhe,  was  more  block  the  way  to  the  Leitha  than  that  of  the  Bhine 
once  held  to  embody  the  soundest  and  most  successful  of  blocked  the  way  to  the  Moselle.  Even  if  some  scheme  of 
constitutional  principles.  Unfortunately  for  Austria,  the  federal  organisation  were  to  find  favour  among  the  hostile 
day  has  now  come  when  the  destinies  of  nations  are  deter-  nationalities  of  the  Dual  Empire — which  is  no  more  dual 
mined  by  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  Sovereigns  about  than  multiplicity  is  dual — the  erection  of  provinces  into 
as  much  as  by  the  astrological  conjunctions  figured  in  their  kingdoms,  while  Prussia  is  turning  kingdoms  into  prorinces, 
horoscopes.  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  hazardous  experiment. 

”  The  main  feature  of  the  present  situation,”  says  the  _ [ _  " 

Augsburg  Allgemeim  Zcitung^  an  authority  which  may 

well  bo  listened  to  on  the  present  subject,  “  is,  that  the  SHABBINESS  TO  SCIENCE. 

German  Constitutionalists  of  Austria  are  on  the  point  of  Rectorial  address  at  Aberdeen,  the  Under- 

losing  the  power  which  they  have  so  long  possessed  and  Secretary  for  India  said  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
exercised.  It  is  superfluous  to  explain  that  the  Constitu-  |  current  of  men’s  ideas  just  now  was  decidedly  against  the 
tional  party  in  Austria  happen  to  be  so  constitutionally  ,  doing  much  for  the  higher  education,  and,  he 

isposed  precisely  because  the  existing  co^titutional  added,  not  without  reason,  since  there  are  “  so  many 
arrangemente  seem  to  suit  their  own  interests.  The  Allge-  ^^t  endowments  for  the  advancement  of  the  highest 
mane  Zeitiuig  continues  to  say  of  them:  **  The  funda-  education  which  are  working  only  at  half  power.”  When 
mental  error  under  which  they  have  laboured  for  the  past  ^  man  so  devoted  and  discriminating  in  his  attachment 
ten  }ear3  is  the  over-estimation  of  their  own  strength,  education  gives  utterance  to  such  views,  it  requires 
As  once^  would  force  the  February  Constitution  upon  jjq  gtretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  what  must  be  the 

Uie  entire  Austro-Hungarian  State,  so  now  they  would  opinion  of  the  ordinary  Philistine.  Perhaps,  as  a  nation, 
force  the  December  Constitution  upon  the  whole  western  ;  ^ye  are  not  sufficiently  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
half  of  the  empire.  The  monarch  can  hardly  be  blamed  :  that  no  money  can  be  so  well  spent  as  that  which  is 
w'ho,  in  the  contest  of  German  with  Slave,  declines  to  side  |  given  to  education,  and  especially  to  science.  How 
too  unreservedly  with  the  former.”  This  condemnation,  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  due  to  the  electric 
pionounccd  by  the  German  journal  upon  its  Austrian  telegraph,  as  one  fruit  of  science  out  of  thousands 
kinsmen,  is  most  significant.  The  prospect  is  hardly  reaped  by  the  present  generation!  A  cry  has  gone 
brightened  by  the  reflection,  almost  expressed  by  the  forth  that  our  manufactures,  the  chief  source  of  our 
Augsburg  writer,  that  another  Sadowa  would  be  necessary  wealth,  are  in  danger  of  falling  behind  owing  to  the 
to  impress  upon  Austro-Germans  the  wisdom  of  treating  want  of  technical  education  in  the  workmen  j  but  of 

Bohemia  and  Galicia  with  something  of  that  measure  of  what  use  is  technical  education,  unless  based  on  scientific 

forbearance,  if  not  of  justice,  which  events  have  rendered  knowledge  ?  Least  of  all  can  the  State  shirk  its  duty 
imperative  towards  the  nationalities  within  the  dominions  towards  Science,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 


of  Bt  Stephen’s  Crown.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  the  threat  of  another  Sadowa  would  bo  any- 


mis-used  or  half-used  endowments,  for  who  but  itself  is 
to  blame  for  the  abuse  ?  The  neglect  of  one 


thing  very  terrible  in  the  present  temper,  which  promises  hardly  be  urged  as  a  plea  for  evading  another.  The 
to  be  permanent,  of  Austrian  so-called  Constitutionalists,  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  adopted  a  sound  policy  of 
There  is  no  small  spice  of  the  rebel  just  now  in  a  good  retrenchment,  and  nothing  can  be  more  praiseworthy 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  used  to  speak  of  Czech  than  their  efforts  to  lighten  the  burden  of  toation. 

or  Magyar  rebels  with  such  pious  horror.  At  the  They  deserve  all  credit  in  facing  the  rancour  of  jobbers, 

recent  meeting  of  the  party  at  Vienna,  attended  by  such  and  in  defying  those  interested  cliques  that  can  always 
well-known  Ultras  as  Dr  Josef  Kopp,  Rudolph  Seliger,  command  some  portion  of  the  press  to  echo  the  despai^ 

Dr  Strohall  from  Klagenfurt,  and  Baron  Walterskirchen,  ing  wails  of  men  who  complain  that  they  are  not  alio  we 

it  was  openly  stated,  in  reference  to  the  Government’s  to  draw  salaries  for  doing  nothing.  But  they  have  no 
appeal  to  the  Austrian  national  feeling,  that  the  Austrian  known  how  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  science 
national  feeling  about  which  some  people  had  recently  been  and  learning.  , 

dreaming  had  yet  to  be  discovered.  At  the  same  meeting  This  policy  of  neutrality,  hard  as  it  makes  the  stmgg 
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nf  the  colleiMB  scattered  throngh  England,  has  been  borne 
with  small  repining.  .  But  the  Goverament  has  recently 
.  them  “  the  unkmdest  cut  of  all it  has  added  the 
Stest straw  that  breaks  the  camels  back,  and  has  suc- 
nreded  in  evoking  universal  remonstrance  and  opposi- 
and  in  bringing  upon  itself  a  hostile  resolution  of 
House  of  Commons.  Not  content  with  refusing 
assistance  to  the  colleges,  it  proposed,  and  seems  still 
bent  on  establishing,  an  opposition  college  of  its  own, 
with  a  monopoly  of  the  Government  appointments.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  very  simple.  For  some  time  past 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  competent  candidates  for  the 
engineering  department  in  India.  Last  year  forty  ap¬ 
pointments  were  offered,  seventy  candidates  appeared, 
but  only  thirteen  passed  the  minimum  test.  Some¬ 
thing  must  therefore  be  done,  and  the  Government  de¬ 
termined  to  set  up  a  college  of  its  own,  to  which 
men  would  obtain  admission  by  open  competition,  and 
remain  three  years,  paying  150Z.  a  year.  This  scheme 
was  pushed  forward  rapidly  during  the  recess,  advertise¬ 
ments  were  issued  for  professors  and  pupils,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  no  opportunity  of  sanctioning  or  condemning 
it.  But  the  Government  reckoned  without  its  host ;  the 
House  of  Commons  has  not  been  so  complaisant  as  to 
condone  the  step,  but  has  passed  a  resolution  by  which 
all  appointments  to  the  Indian  engineering  department 
will  be  open  to  the  competition  of  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  education  elsewhere  than  in  the  Government 
college.  This  reduces  the  proposed  college  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  one  out  of  several  rival  institutions  for  teaching 
engineering.  As  Mr  Lowe  indicated  in  his  speech  that 
the  Examiners  would  not  be  the  professors  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  college,  it  will  have  no  advantage  in  the  race, 
except  in  the  endowments  given  to  the  professors.  By 
destroying  the  proposed  monopoly,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  virtually  withdrawn  the  basis  of  the  whole 
scheme ;  and  if  its  resolution  is  honestly  accepted  by  the 
Government,  nothing  can  save  the  Cooper  Hill  College 
from  being  a  calamitous  failure.  Only  the  sons  of  very 
rich  men,  who  can  afford  200^.  a  year,  will  go  to  the 
Government  college,  when  equally  efficient  teaching  may 
be  had  elsewhere  at  a  much  less  figure. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system  hitherto  pursued  cannot 
be  denied,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  remedy  of  the 
Government  is  not  worse  than  the  ailment.  One  point 
alone  was  strongly  pressed, — the  Government  intend  to  raise 
the  salary  of  an  engineer  from  240Z.  to  440Z.  a-year. 
Sorely  a  better  class  of  men  may  be  expected  from  the 
higher  salary.  This  argument  is  sound,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  not  conclusive. 
Mr  Grant  Duff  was  convinced  that  for  twice  440i.  a  year 
the  right  men  could  not  be  obtained.  The  evil  lies  deeper. 
Candidates  were  subjected  to  a  condition  that  was  altogether 
incompatible  with  success  in  examination.  They  were 
obliged  **to  have  passed  not  less  than  three  years  as 
articM  pupils  of  a  civil,  mechanical,  or  mining  engineer, 
who  is  in  actual  practice.’*  Two  alternative  conditions 
were  offered  ;  but  practically  it  came  to  this,  that  the  candi- 
^tes  must  be  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  an  engineer, 
apprenticeship  system  in  the  engineering  professions 
®^blime  farce  that  it  formerly  was  in  medicine,  and 
still  is  in  law.  The  pupil  pays  from  200^.  to  500Z.  for  the 
pnvilege  of  attending  in  an  engineer’s  office,  and  learning 
matters  of  routine  or  work  of  an  almost  mechanical  cha¬ 
racter.  Systematic  teaching,  which  would  be  of  use  in  an 
examination,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Young 
men  engaged  in  an  office  do  not  at  the  same  time  go  to 
c  asses  in  a  college  to  receive  regular  instruction ;  and  con- 
^uently,  when  they  attempt  to  enter  the  Indian  service, 
distress  to  professional  crammers,  with 
e  result  of  ignominious  failure.  Does  the  Indian  depart- 
joent  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thistles,  or  imagine  that 
can  get  engineers  to  pass  an  examination  with  such 
^  prescribed  for  them  ?  Subject  young  men 
ch  ^  through  the  usual  period  in  a  barrister’s 

wnt^i  J*  ^  examination  on  general  law,  and  some 
Af  *1,  ^  special  topics,  but  of  the  general  scope 

e  subject  they  would  be  wholly  ignorant, 
of  error  that  has  defeated  the  good  intentions 

®  overnment  is  the  encouragement  given  to  the 


absurd  system  of  education  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  learned 
professions  in  England.  Men  delighting  to  call  them¬ 
selves  practical  naturally  believe  in  teaching  by  rule  of 
thumb.  This  system  of  education  would  be  unobjection¬ 
able  if  man  did  not  excel  the  anthropomorphous  apes  in 
re^on  j  but  if,  as  is  fondly  believed,  man  is  a  rational 
animal,  something  more  is  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  higher  powers.  Only  the  lowest  arts  can  dispense  with 
theory,  and  this  generation  is  familiar  with  the  scientific 
basis  of  our  chief  acquisitions.  An  engineer  must  have 
something  more  than  the  best  possible  theoretical  train- 
ing  j  but  without  such  a  foundation  his  practical  experience 
will  be  of  limited  value.  Study  and  practice  are  both 
necessary,  and  the  study  must  come  first.  So  far,  then, 
as  the  new  Government  college  affords  the  means  of  study, 
it  is  on  the  right  road  ;  but  precisely  hero  it  is  quite  use¬ 
less.  About  a  dozen  institutions  in  the  country  teach 
what  the  Government  college  proposes  to  teach :  where, 
then,  is  the  necessity  of  it  ?  And  if  there  is  no  necessity, 
the  Government  are  doing  an  injury  to  those  establish¬ 
ments.  It  is  bad  enough  that  the  various  colleges  should 
be  left  without  Government  support;  but  it  is  really 
intolerable  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  Government 
competition,  when  there  is  not  a  pretence  for  saying  that 
they  are  inefficient  or  incapable  of  teaching  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  engineering.  Equally  useless  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  college  for  practical  training,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  in  the  workshop  and  the  engineer’s  office,  and 
not'  in  any  college  under  the  sun.  The  Government 
have  an  excellent  precedent  to  guide  them  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Let  the  men  be  selected  upon  their  theoretical 
knowledge,  which  alone  can  be  adequately  tested  by 
examination,  and  let  them  afterwards  be  placed,  under 
the  care  of  the  Government,  with  engineers  in  actual 
practice,  to  whom  with  their  previous  training  they  would 
be  of  considerable  use,  and  from  whom  they  might  learn 
the  practical  details  of  their  art.  The  apprenticeship  test 
must  be  abolished,  and  the  apprenticeship  itself  follow 
instead  of  going  before  the  scientific  instruction.  With  the 
increased  salary  and  the  removal  of  such  an  impediment, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  competent  men,  and  the  colleges 
will  give  them  as  good  an  education  as  any  institution  the 
Government  can  set  up. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODEEN  EVANGELICALS. 


Imaginative  writers  have  sometimes  attempted  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  portray  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  been 
hanged,  with  what  success  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  as  few 
have  recovered  to  be  able  to  tell  their  sensations.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  drowning.  Many  have  been  under  water  so 
long  as  to  lose  consciousness,  and  have  been  rescued  before 
life  was  extinct.  Such  persons  have  had  all  the  sensations 
of  drowning  up  to  the  last,  for,  if  once  they  become 
unconscious,  it  may  be  presumed  that  death  ensues  with¬ 
out  any  revival  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Not  all,  but  some, 
who  have  undergone  this  disagreeable  experience,  have 
been  able  to  relate  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  for  just 
before  they  became  unconscious,  after  they  ceased  to 
struggle,  the  whole  of  their  past  life  rose  up  before  them, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  everything  that  they  had  thought  or 
done  seemed  to  rush  through  their  mind.  This  curious  fact 
is  generally  **  improved  ”  in  religious  biographies  as  show¬ 
ing  a  foretaste  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  as  exhibiting  the 
conscience  in  that  portentous  activity  that  characterises  it 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  lost.  The  piety  of  this  suggestion 
must  not  be  allowed  to  save  it  from  the  searching  criticism 
that  is  applied  to  all  explanations  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  truth  appears  rather  to  lie  in  a  direction  lese 
mysterious.  The  fear  of  drowning  produces  immense 
excitement,  which  for  a  time  has  an  outlet  in  the  most 
vigorous  attempts  to  keep  afioat.  This  leaves  no  scope  for 
reflection ;  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  is  bent  toward# 
effecting  an  escape.  But  when  the  strength  is  exhausted, 
and  the  drowning  man  has  no  longer  the  will  to  ^  struggle, 
what  becomes  of  the  preternatural  activity  of  his  brain  ? 
As  it  has  no  longer  any  outlet  in  wild  movements,  it  can 
only  show  itself  in  recollection,  which  would,  under  th# 
circumstances,  be  extraordinarily  rapid  and  brilliant  for  a 
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«boit  tIo:e.  The  body  may  cease  to  struggle  before  the 
bram  hoe  ceased  to  work,  and  until  the  exhausticn  of  the 
brain  thera  would  naturally  be  a  riyid  retrospect  of  the 


We  have  mentioned  this  case  as  a  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  twofold  direction  of  mental  energy,  the 
outward  and  the  inward— where,  on  one  side,  the  food  of 
thought  is  the  present  outer  world,  and  where,  on  the 
other,  it  is  the  past  treasured  up  in  the  storehouse  of 
memory.  We  see  the  contrast  in  individuals,  profoundly 
affecting  their  character ;  we  see  it  also  in  epochs,  in  a 
sort  of  natural  sequence,  shaping  the  outline  of  history. 

'  The  charm  of  Homer  consists  in  his  unsurpassed  freshness ; 
the  vitality  and  energy  of  a  young  world  breathe  in  his 
poetry.  He  is  the  poet  of  an  aggressive  age,  when  man, 
gtnoved  by  strong  desires  and  opposed  by  great  diflQculties, 
has  to  put  forth  all  his  strength.  The  Greeks  were  work¬ 
ing  towards  national  existence,  and  the  path  was  very 
/thorny,  beset  with  dangers  from  without,  added  to  many 
changes  in  the  political  structure  of  their  societies.  Until 
the  battle  of  Marathon  the  safety  of  Greece  was  not 
assured.  What  we  then  find  is  remarkable;  the  great 
impulse  of  Greek  society  was  spent,  for  its  object  was 
attained  ;  but  the  extraordinary  menial  activity  of  the 
Greeks  was  never  more  conspicuous.  What  direction  did 
it  take  ?  The  Greek  mind  began  to  count  its  losses  and 
gains ;  it  had  been  long  tasked  to  achieve  national  life, 
now  that  that  was  attained,  and  the  first  burst  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  exhausted,  the  question  arose, — What,  after  all, 
was  the  value  of  this  civilisation  ?  Was  it  really  worth 
gaining?  Was  it  likely  to  be  permanent?  The  persons 
who  gave  articulate  expression  to  this  spirit  suffered  the 
penalty  attached  to  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news,  when 
he  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it.  Their  name  has  become 
a  by-word  and  reproach,  and  when  we  wish  to  describe  a 
captious  disputant,  who  perverts  his  intellect  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,  we  call  him  a  **  sophist.” 
Yet,  in  truth,  Socrates  was  as  much  a  sophist  as  Pro- 
.tqgoras ;  his  whole  life  aimed  at  proving  to  his  townsmen 
in  Athens  that  their  assumed  intellectual  acquirements 
were  snares,  and  that  the  outcome  of  Greek  development,  so 
.  far  as  true  knowledge  or  science  went,  was  sheer  emptiness. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  to  our 
modern  Evangelicals.  The  true  representatives  of  these 
were  the  Stoics.  They  were  the  first  preachers.  A  lecture 
yby  a  Stoic  may  well  be  compared  with  a  sermon  by  Dr 
^  Chalmera.  The  garb  is  different,  but  the  substance  is 
^  much  the  same.  To  Plato  virtue  was  doubtless  a  mistress 
to  be  worshipped,  but  it  was  also  an  intellectual  toy  to  be 
played  with ;  to  the  Stoics,  it  was  a  matter  of  intense 
practical  application  to  their  own  souls.  What  an  essay, 
lively  and  brilliant,  is  to  a  sermon,  decorous  and  dull — what  | 
a  leading  suticle  is  to  a  lecture,  that  was  the  treatment  of 
Plato  to  the  treatment  of  the  Stoics.  The  versatile 
disquisitions  of  Plato,  with  their  rich  colouring  and  the 
free  play  of  a  devout  fancy,  are  a  counterpart  to  the  dull 
and  deadly  earnestness  of  the  Stoics.  The  distance 
between  the  two  is  measured  by  a  curious  and  significant 
blunder  of  the  Stoic  Epictetus.  He  quotes  the  authority 
of  Socrates  for  the  proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  pass 
our  life  without  examining  ourselves.  What  Socrates 
practised  was  not  self-examination,  but  cross-examination 
of  others.  And  the  ends,  like  the  means,  were  altogether 
distinct.  The  Stoic  hoped  by  self-examination  to  aid  him¬ 
self  in  reaching  a  high  moral  ideal ;  Socrates  wished  by 
cross-examination  to  convince  his  fellow-citizens  that  their 
pretended  knowledge  was  a  vain  show.  No  country  parson 
-  can  have  less  sympathy  with  that  damnable  intellect  ” 
than  the  later  Stoics  ;  even  science  and  logic  were  denounced 
.  as  playthings  that  withdrew  the  mind  from  more  serious 
matters.  Although  our  modern  Evangelicals  do  occasionally 
permit  themselves  a  furtive  pleasure  in  intellectual  excel- 
fence,  they  are  very  jealous  of  it.  They  think  we  may 
•very  easily  be  too  clever,  but  cannot  easily  be  too 
•  good ;  may  very  well  be  too  much  engrossed  with 
intellectual  pursuits,  but  cannot  by  any  possibility  give  a 
dispropoiiionate  share  of  attention  to  the  “  heart can  have 
too  much  genius,  but  cannot  have  too  much  grace.  The 
^toic  set  before  himself  an  abstract  conception  of  moral 


greatness,  which  involved  the  subjugation  of  his  natond 
desires,  and  complete  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
**  nature."  What  he  called  **  nature  "  was  his  ideal  of 
goodness  as  animating  the  government  of  the  world,  and  to 
bring  himself  in  harmony  with  that  was  the  great  object 
of  his  life.  The  chief  difference  between  the  Evangelical 
and  the  Stoic  ideal  is  that  the  Stoic  was  less  indulgent  to 
pleasure.  By  a  Stoic,  the  advice,  “  Seek  ye  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  and  all  other  things  shall  'be  added  unto 
you,"  would  have  been  expressed  thus,  “Seek  ye  first  to  bo 
as  the  Wise  Man,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  indifferent 
to  you." 

Both  Stoics  and  Evangelicals,  however,  agree  in  sotting 
up  an  unattainable  object  of  pursuit.  Perfection  is  to 
be  sought,  although  it  cannot  be  acquired ;  it  is  to  bo 
a  continuous,  unsatisfied  s^piration  ;  moral  culture  is  to  bo 
a  never-ending  “advance.”  Life  is  converted  into  a 
toilsome  ascent  up  a  hill  that  has  no  summit,  or  whose 
summit  cannot  be  reached  :  or,  pleasing  their  reverences,  it 
may  be  compared  to  a  steady  climbing  of  a  certain  s^ir 
without  moving  out  of  the  spot.  What  makes  the  matter 
worse,  is  that  even  a  relative  satisfaction  is  denied.  If  the 
Stoic  had  accomplished  a  degree  of  perfection  that  be 
could  regard  with  complacency,  his  future  progress  might 
be  one  of  successive  glorious  acquisitions.  But  his  creed 
was  not  so  indulgent  to  him.  He  could  not  “  take 
honours,"  all  he  could  hope  for  was  a  “  simple  pass,"  and 
that  was  almost  too  good  to  be  expected.  He  was  taught 
to  believe  that  any  sin  was  enough  to  ruin  his  character,  by 
the  ingenious  analogy,  that  a  person  might  be  drowned  as 
well  an  inch  below  the  surface  as  a  mile.  The  catechism 
also  teaches  us  that  “  one  sin  deserves  Ood*s  'wrath  and 
curse,"  and  if  so,  all  the  sins  of  the  world  cannot  do  more.  * 
Well  then  might  the  Stoic  say  to  himself,  “  Think  oftener 
of  God  than  you  breathe,"  just  as  an  Evangelical  ought  “to 
pray  without  ceasing  ;  "  for  even  with  this,  much  more  with¬ 
out  it,  the  state  of  sinlessness  can  hardly  be  attained.  To 
such  people,  the  advice  was  appropriate  to  think  constantly 
of  death,  and  to  act  as  if  the  next  moment  were  to  be  the 
last. 

Evangelical  protestantism,  from  the  first,  tended  to  de« 
velop  a  strong,  religious  self-consciousness.  It  shifted  the 
centre  of  responsibility  from  without  to  within,  from  the 
confessional  to  conscience.  Moreover,  the  standard  whereby 
men  were  to  judge  themselves  was  not  “  works,"  but 
faith.  Now  “  works,"  whatever  their  value  in  theology, 
have  this  merit  as  an  index  to  character,  that  they  are 
external,  visible,  measurable.  Faith,  on  the  other  band,  is 
an  occult  frame  of  mind  which  it  is  hard  to  explain^  or 
define ;  at  all  events,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  shrank  from  the  attempt.  The  substitution  of 
faith  for  works  involved  an  appeal  not  quite  so  bad  as  from 
Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk,  but  at  least  from  clear  day¬ 
light  to  a  fog.  Assurance  of  salvation  is  hard  to  acquire. 
The  highest  theological  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  may 
be  altogether  wanting  to  a  genuine  Christian  ;  and  no  won¬ 
der,  for  it  rests  upon  a  subtle  mental  analysis,  and  an 
exceedingly  delicate  spiritual  casuistry.  It  may  easily 
produce  an  unwholesome  type  of  character.  Life  may 
be  consumed,  and  all  peace  of  mind  frittered  away 
in  the  interminable  work  of  measuring  the  exact  ethical 
value  of  every  passing  phase  of  mind.  The  most 
scrupulous  virtue  is  not  always  the  most  robust.  ^  How 
much  is  the  danger  aggravated  when  the  question  is 
not  of  moral  rules,  which  are  tolerably  clear  and  certain# 
but  of  a  nice  casuistical  distinction  between  trusting  whoJy 
to  the  acts  of  another  and  retaining  some  slight  belie 
that  you  are  not  yourself  utterly  devoid  of  merit.  He  was 
an  honest  as  well  as  a  clear-sighted  preacher  who,  m  nis 
prayer,  classifying  himself  among  sinners,  omitted  the  bitm^ 
clause,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  Such  a  state  of  mind  w 
logically  impossible,  for  a  person  who  felt  himself  to  be  ® 
cluef  of  sinners  would  by  that  very  fact  be  less  a  sinner 
than  those  who  wallowed  in  the  mire  of  sin,  all  unconscio 
of  the  fact ;  just  as  Socrates  claimed  to  be  the  wisest  ma^ 
not  because  he  knew  more  than  others,  but  because  he  ne 
that  he  did  not.  Equally  impossible  is  it  for  any  hu 
being  to  believe  himself  incapable  of  doing  any  good  ac  o  • 
The  very  notion  of  “  merit,"  ineradicable  in  the  human 
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breast  refutes  such  an  absurdity.  The  only  escape  from 
Ibig  conclusion  is  by  an  artificial  setting  up  of  two  kinds  of 
jnOTality :  according  to  the  natural  man,  there  may  be 
merit  •  but  the  spiritual  man  knows  of  no  such  thing,  his 
soul  dwells  in  the  region  of  absolute  humility  ;  no  trace  of 
^elf-satisfaction  must  ever  ruffle  the  placidity  of  his 

^^Stween  the  ancient  Stoic  and  the  modern  Evangelical 
ihere  is  thus  a  complete  family  resemblance.  The  points 
of  difference  are  also  noteworthy,  although  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  The  one  fact  obviously  common  tor  both  systems 
IT  that  their  holders  cannot  be  many.  They  can  only 
be  grown  in  certain,  peculiar  constitutions.  The  universal 
oomplaint  in  the  Evangelical  churches  tallies  with  the 
prophecy  of  old,  that  the  strait  road  is  taken  by  few. 
Bow  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  Stoic  revenged  himself 
for  all  his  self-inflicted  penance  by  his  sense  of  lofty 
superiority  over  the  “  vulgar  ;  ”  the  Evangelical,  as  being,  in 
his  own  estimation,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  is  compensated 
somewhat  for  his  theological  humiliation  by  his  separation 
from  the  world."  They  both  need  it,  and  no  one  who 
has  a  heart  to  pity  a  fellow-being  struggling  all  his  life 
towards  an  object  that  retreats  as  fast  as  he  pursues,  could 
srefuse  him  his  solitary  gratification. 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  annual  reports  prepared  by  Dr  James  Stark  for  the 
Begistrar-Oeneral  of  Scotland  are  always  interesting  and 
'valuable;  and  the  report  for  the  year  1868,  which  has  just 
been  printed,  is  certainly  as  important  as  its  predecessors.  He 
points  out  that  during  that  year  41  *25  births  per  thousand 
^of  the  population  took  place  in  the  principal  towns ;  in 
ihe  large  towns,  39*05  ;  in  the  small  towns,  36*79  ;  and  in 
ihe  rural  districts  the  birth-rate  was  only  32*17.  This 
•connection  between  density  of  population  and  the  birth¬ 
rate  is  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  returns  for 
‘ihe  eight  districts  into  which  Scotland  is  divided  for  statis- 
iical  purposes.  The  population  per  square  mile  ranges 
irom  23  In  the  north-western  division  to  441  in  the  south¬ 
western  division,  and  the  births  in  1868  in  the  former  were 
in  the  proportion  of  28*88  per  thousand,  while  in  the  latter 
^ere  were  no  fewer  than  40*92  births  to  every  thousand 
persons.  Precisely  similar  results  are  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  marriage  tables.  Thus  during  1868 
the  marriages  for  every  ten  thousand  persons  were  as 
follows :  in  the  principal  towns,  89 ;  in  the  large  towns, 
76;  in  the  small  towns,  65  ;  and  in  the  rural  districts,  54. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  we  may  well  exclaim  with  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  “Great  is  juxtaposition  !  "  But  a  glance  at 
the  tables  of  mortality  for  these  same  groups  of  districts 
shows  that  juxtaposition  is  as  potent  an  agent  in  the  de¬ 
struction  as  it  is  in  the  propagation  of  our  race.  During 
the  year  1868  the  death-rate  in  each  of  these  districts  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  density  of  the  population,  and  the  same 
fact  has  been  observed  in  the  returns  for  the  ten  previous 
years.  The  greater  number  of  births  in  the  more  thickly- 
‘iwpulated  districts,  however,  very  nearly  compensates  for 
the  increawd  mortality.  Dr  Stark’s  report  goes  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  difference  between  the 
proportion  of  marriages  in  town  and  country,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  married  persons  of  different  ages  in  both 
the  same.  There  are  also  many  curious 
highly  interesting  minor  points  in  his  report.  Year 
105  boys  are  born  in  Scotland  for  every  100 
grls,  but  Dr  Stark  remarks  that  “  the  mortality  among  the 
^18  so  much  higher  in  early  life  that  by  the  time  the 
Jg  ^enth  year  is  attained  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  are 
^  ised,  so  that  if  all  were  to  remain  in  the  country,  and 
there  would  be  exactly  one  man  to 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  able  statis- 
statA^  1  ^  directs  attention  to  these  Scottish  facts  does  not 
verv  7*t*^  comparative  statistics  say  on  the  subject.  A 
contrast  is  observed  in  the  number  of  children 
convulsions  in  England  as 
land^  deaths  of  one-year-old  children  in  Scot- 

23  disorder.  During  the  year  1868, 

•ions  ^y  convul- 

ngland,  being  one  to  every  thirty-four  births ; ' 


whereas  in  Scotland  only  312  infants  under  one  year 
old  died  by  the  same  complaint,  or  one  to  every  370 
births.  The  explanation  that  Dr  Stark  offers  of  this 
remarkable  disparity  is  that  “  the  English  are  in  the  habit 
of  stuffing  their  babies  with  spoon  meat  almost  from  birth, 
while  the  Scotch,  excepting  in  cases  where  the  mother  is 
delicate  or  tho  child  is  out  nursing,  wisely  give  nothing 
excepting  the  mother’s  milk  till  the  child  begins  to  cut  its 
teeth."  Dr  Stark  is  more  cautious  and  less  certain  about 
the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  from  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  deaths  in  England  and  Scotland  from  liver 
diseases,  taken  in  connection  with  the  national  beverages  of 
the  two  countries.  We  are  not  astonished  at  the  hesita¬ 
tion  he  displays  in  this  instance,  for  the  difference  on  which 
he  founds  his  opinion  is  slight,  and  may  be  due  to  other 
causes  than  that  to  which  he  ascribes  it.  Observing  that 
the  deaths  from  liver  diseases  in  Scotland  for  1868  were  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty-five  to  every  100,000  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  while  in  England  the  deaths  from  the  same  diseases 
were  at  the  rate  of  thirty-nine  per  100,000,  and  finding 
that  these  proportions  are  pretty  constant.  Dr  Stark  thinks 
that  the  greater  prevalence  of  liver  diseases  in  England  is 
caused  by  the  greater  tendency  that  malt  liquor  has  to 
produce  deranged  .biliary  action  than  whisky  and  water. 
But  he  only  says  that  “  the  effect  of  these  drinks  seems  to 
be  reflected  in  the  proportion  of  deaths." 

Mr  Miall’s  New  Allies. — If  there  ever  was  a  dogma 
to  which  the  Church  of  England  can  be  said  to  have  been 
passionately  addicted,  it  was  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  their  devotion,  although  in¬ 
tense,  was  somewhat  one-sided.  When  the  divine  right  of 
James  II.  smote  them,  as  the  divine  right  of  Charles  I.  had 
smitten  the  Puritans,  they  soon  discovered  that  the  sacred 
principle  of  the  right  to  do  wrong  had  a  limited  appli¬ 
cation.  This  instinct  of  the  clergy  has  not  been  lost.  If 
one  duty  is  more  sacred  than  another  in  their  eyes,  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  nation  publicly  to  recognise  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Supreme  Being, — by  giving  them  fat  livings.  To 
take  away  such  property  is  sacrilege  ;  to  bestow  it  is  holi¬ 
ness.  Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  this  sacred  principle  is 
likely  to  share  the  same  fate  as  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Clergymen  have  recently  been  saying  very  bitter  things  of 
the  Established  Church;  threats  of  disobedience  are  strangely 
mingled  with  demands  for  its  destruction.  Why  this  up¬ 
roar  ?  The  immediate  cause  is  the  recent  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  prohibiting  Mr  Purchas  from  appearing  in 
those  gorgeous  robes  that  are  the  delight  of  a  party  in  the 
Church.  Canons  and  dignitaries  protest  that,  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Mr  Purchas,  the  High  Church  party  is  con¬ 
demned,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  party  the  doom  of  tho 
Church  is  sealed.  A  sagacious  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  appealed  to,  and  responds  that,  although 
a  fortnight  ago  Mr  Miall’s  motion  against  the  Establish¬ 
ment  had  not  a  chance,  since  the  judgment  against  Mr 
Purchas  it  might  possibly  be  carried  in  the  first  session 
after  the  next  general  election.  Thus  it  would  appear  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  High  Churchmen,  the  Establishment  is  sacred 
so  long  as  it  pays  them  to  preach  and  practise  their  own 
views ;  but  when  it  refuses  to  do  so  it  becomes  a  thing 
profane,  and  fit  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs.  This  ought  to 
teach  them  a  lesson  of  toleration  in  regard  to  those  Dis¬ 
senters  who  have  been  for  a  couple  of  centuries  or  more 
in  the  position  in  which  the  High  Church  party  may  soon 
find  itself,  and  who  have  failed  during  tho  whole  of  that 
period  to  see  any  religious  virtue  in  an  arrangement  by 
which  national  property  was  diverted  for  the  propagation 
of  opinions  they  held  to  be  false.  An  unexpected  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  maxim,  “Do  unto  others  what  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you,"  by  the  startling  but  edifying  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  put  in  the  position  of  the  “  others.  ’  Mean¬ 
while  Lord  Hatherley’s  judgments  are  doing  a  real  service  ; 
they  expose  the  true  nature  of  those  parties  that  have 
formed  a  tacit  compact  to  tolerate  each  other,  on  condition 
of  sharing  the  spoil.  They  show  that  the  only  principle  of 
unity  in  the  Established  Church  is  their  consentaneous 
acceptance  of  the  “  filthy  lucre."  It  will  doubtless  help  Mr 
Miall,  in  his  assault  on  the  Church  from  without,  to  find 
the  sections  of  it  engaged  in  a  fratricidal  struggle  within. 
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of  a  popular  representative  body  is  not  to  do  anything,  but 
to  see  that  it  is  done.  **  The  ideal  of  a  national  democracy/' 
observes  Mr  Mill,  “is  not  that  the  people  themselrU 


govern,  but  that  they  have  security  for  good  government 
This  security  they  cannot  have  by  any  other  means  than 
by  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  ultimate  control  If 
they  renounce  this,  they  give  themselves  up  to  tyranny, 
A  governing  class,  not  accountable  to  the  people,  are  sure* 
in  the  main,  to  sacrifice  the  people  to  the  pursuit  of  separata 
interests  and  inclinations  of  their  own."  The  principle 
here  enunciated,  the  neglect  of  which  is  a  growing  source 
of  danger  to  democratic  societies,  contains  the  solution  of 
my  problem.  The  proper  function  of  the  jury,  as  repre» 
sentatives  of  the  people,  is,  not  to  do  justice,  but  to  see 
that  justice  is  done.  They  should  have  ‘*the  ultimate 
control "  over  the  verdict,  but  it  should  not  originate  with 
them.  Before  any  decision  had  the  force  of  law  it  should 
receive  their  sanction,  but  it  should  rest  with  the  judge  to 
pronounce  it.  In  the  event  of  the  jury  refusing  to  sanction 
the  judge’s  verdict,  the  option  might  be  given  to  him  of 
deferring  to  their  opinion  or  ordering  a  new  trial.  If  he 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the  second  jury  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  the  first,  their  decision  should  be  final,  and 
that  of  the  judge  definitively  over-ruled. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  the  system  I  have  brie% 
sketched  is  free  from  the  objections  which  may  be  fairly 
urged  against  our  present  method  of  procedure,  and  against 
putting  the  ultimate  power  of  decision  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  jury  fran¬ 
chise,  l^cause  it  appears  clear  that  whoever  ought  to 
be  consulted  in  the  making  of  the  laws  should  also 
be  consulted  in  their  administration.  The  exclusion  of 
women,  for  instance,  from  the  jury-box  is  scarcely  less 
unjust  than  their  exclusion  from  the  Parliamentary  suffrage. 
If  there  had  been  one  or  two  women  on  the  jury  which 
tried  Mrs  Torpey,  I  question  whether  the  theory  which 
secured  her  acquittal  would  have  been  so  readily  acquiesced 
in.  In  many  cases  the  injustice  is  on  the  other  side.  We 
allow  a  foreigner  a  jury  medietcUe  linguoe:  ”  can  we 
refuse  the  corresponding  privilege  to  our  own  country* 
women  ?  1  am,  &c.,  J.  H.  L. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

FRANCE : 

March  the  National  Assembly  M.  Louis  Blanc  brought 

in  a  motion  demanding  that  the  members  of  the  National  Defe^ 
should  be  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
they  had  exercised  their  powers  since  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  until  the  capitulation.  The  motion  was  signed  bv 
MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Quinet,  Louis  Blanc,  Peyrat,  Greppo,  Scor¬ 
cher,  Farcy,  Floquet,  Poigneau,  Lockroy,  and  others.  MM. 
C14menceau  and  Tirard  supported  the  motion.  M.  Delescli^ 
demanded  the  impeachment  and  arrest  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  as  guilty  of  high  trewon.  The 
Bureaux  appointed  fifteen  commissioners  to  examine  and  to 
report  upon  the  motion.  ^  ^ 

A  decree  of  the  Government  was  issued,  approrUg 
-  -  ^  _  I  in  Bordeaux 

smulgation  of  the  decree  of  October  last.  Anther 

_  _  .ssued  dissolving  the  staff  and  special  services  of  tne 

Army  of  the  North,  the  Array  Corps  at  Havre,  the  forces  Msem- 
bled  at  Cotentin,  the  Army  of  Brittany,  the  Army  of  the  Vosg^ 
the  2nd  Army,  the  25th  Army  Corps,  the  forces  collected  in  tw 
departments  of  the  Ain  and  Savoy,  and  all  the  strategic  campa 
and  camps  of  instruction.  .  . 

March  8. — General  Garibaldi’s  election  as  a  member  of  ww 
National  Assembly  was  declared  invalid,  and  thereuwn  as. 
Victor  Hugo  resigned  his  seat.  “  France,”  he  said,  “  has  me 
with  nothing  but  cowardice  from  Europe ;  not  a  Power,  not 
single  King  rose  to  assist  us.  One  man  alone  intervened  in  o 
favour ;  that  man  bad  an  idea  and  a  sword ;  with  his  idw 
delivered  a  people,  with  his  sword  he  delivered  another, 
the  Generals  who  fought  for  France  Garibaldi  is  the  only  one 
was  not  beaten.”  . 

March  9. — The  Government  introduced  a  proposal  to  transi 
the  Assembly  to  Fontainbleau. 

SPAIN ;  . 

Mat  ch  8.— The  elections  to  the  first  Ordinary  Cortes  were 


March  7. 

the  formation  of  seven  regiments  of  infantry  troojis 
since  the  p 
decree  was 
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thfouirbout  the  country.  In  Madrid  the  Ministerial  party  obtained 
*  maioritr.  It  was  thought  that  the  general  result  exclnsire  of 
elections  in  the  Antilles  would  be  that  250  Ministerial  candi¬ 
dates  and  120  Opposition  candidates  would  be  returned. 

fjiOTED  STATES :  *  w  t  r. 

iaich  4  —The  new  Congress  met.  Mr  James  G. 
r#  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes. 

Comprises  131  Republicans  and  96  Democrats. 


Blaine  was 
The  House 


index  op  PABLIAMENT. 

Army  Regulation  Bill,— Brought  on  for  second  reading  in  the 
Commons  on  March  6,  when  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  mored 
M  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  the  national  defences  and  the  other  demands  on  the 
Exchequer,  do  not  at  present  justify  any  vote  of  public  money 
for  the  extinction  of  purchase  in  the  army.”  The  debate  was 
continued  on  March  9. 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill,  Mr  Loch’s,— Brought  on 
for  second  reading  in  the  Commons  on  March  8,  and  rejected 
by  154  votes  to  85. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill, — Brought  into  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Commons  on  March  8,  and  passed  on  March  9. 

Patent  Laws,— A  l^lect  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  moved  for  and  obtained  by  Mr  Samuelson  in  the  Commons 
on  March  7. 

patent  Laws,  Bill  to  amend, — Introduced  by  Mr  Hinde  Palmer  in 
the  Commons  on  March  7. 

Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Bill,— Read  s  third 
time  in  the  Lords  on  March  7. 


MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

SciTDAT  L*ctur»  SociBTT.  —  On  March  5th  Mr  Jon  A 
Hjaltalin  lectured  on  Iceland  ;  its  Physical  Features,  Volcanos, 

Hot  Springs,  &c.,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabit¬ 
ants.”  The  lecturer  (a  native  of  Iceland)  began  by  a  description 
of  the  country,  its  position  and  extent,  its  most  remarkable 
geographical  features,  its  vast  ice-covered  mountains  and  nume 
rous  volcanos,  on  account  of  which  Mr  Carlyle  termed  it  **  the 
battle-  held  of  frost  and  fire.”  The  largest  of  these  ice  mountains, 

Vatnajokull,  covers  an  area  of  about  3,500  square  miles  ;  and  the 
highest  of  its  peaks,  Prafajokull,  rises  6,300  feet  above  the  level  of  I  brought 


Mr  Hjaltalin  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  grand  and  beau- 
of  th< 


the  sea. 

tiful  effect  of  these  icy  mountains  seen  under  the  different  aspects 
afforded  by  the  changes  from  brilliant  sunshine  to  a  dark  and 
clouded  atmosphere.  That  the  island  owed  its  existence  entirely 
to  submarine  volcanic  agency,  having  at  some  very  early  period 
of  geological  history  been  thrown  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  is 
proved  by  every  hill  and  mountain.  From  the  formation  of  the 
mountains,  it  is  apparent  that  many  convulsions,  at  long  intervals, 
took  place,  ere  the  volcanic  island  was  brought  to  its  present 
shape.  In  confirmation  of  his  statement,  Mr  Hjaltalin  described 
the  upheaval  which  took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century  of  an  island  not  far  from  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
Reykjavik  is  situated.  It  was  preceded  by  shocks  like  those  of 
an  earthquake,  felt  by  passing  navigators,  who  at  the  same  time 
observed  the  water  to  be  discoloured  and  agitated.  Then  columns 


of  late,  but  it  was  chiefly  from  an  increased  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  especially  with  Filj’and.  Mr  Hjaltalin  said 
that  he  hoped  to  find  his  countrymen  would  derive  such  lessons 
as  would  rescue  them  from  their  narrow  and  primitive  mode  of 
existence. 

WoEKiifo  Msif’s  Club  akd  Institutb  Uniow.— During  the  last 
wur  months  the  honorary  secretaries  of  this  society,  Messrs  T. 
Paterson  and  Hodgson  Pratt,  have  attended  twenty-six  meetings 
for  the  establishment  or  development  of  the  institutions  which  it 
IS  the  object  of  the  society  to  promote.  They  have,  in  addition, 
given  twelve  lectures  and  readings  at  workmen’s  clubs,  besides  visit¬ 
ing  ten  clubs,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  During  the 
same  period  they  have  organised  lectures  at  the  public  museums 
for  the  members.  Thirty-one  new  clubs  have  been  aflBliated  to 
the  society,  and  twenty-seven  have  joined  the  circulating  library. 
This  work  has  been  done  wholly  by  unpaid  services. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  large  financial  arrangements  on  foreign  account 
prevent  the  English  funds  from  receiving  much  benefit 
from  the  termination  of  the  war ;  for  with  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  Brazil,  and  several  other  Powers  taking 
money  from  this  country,  a  scarcity  must  occur  sooner 
or  later,  especially  if,  as  is  presumed,  much  of  it  will 
remain  unemployed  in  Germany.  Consols  were,  there* 
fore,  adversely  influenced  by  money  sales,  and  also,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  week,  by  the  impending  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  Russian  Loan,  which  it  was  stated 
would  be  for  14,000,0002.  At  one  time  they  touched  91f 
to  91^,  but  on  its  becoming  known  that  the  loan  was  for 
12,000,000/.,  and  the  success  of  it  very  doubtful,  more 
in^iry  took  place,  and  they  rallied  J  to  91J. 

Foreign  st^ks  have  shown  dulness,  the  expected 
introduction  of  new  loans  exercising  a  depressing 
effect.  Turkish  of  1865  and  the  French  National 
Defence  have,  however,  been  in  demand — the  former 
on  a  scarcity  of  stock,  the  latter  in  the  expectation  that 
it  must  be  paid  off  at  par,  before  any  new  loan  be 
out.  Spanish  stocks  have  declined,  it  being 


reported  that  a  new  loan  is  to  be  brought  on  the  market. 

The  new  5  per  Cent.  Russian  Loan  for  12,000,000/. 
sterling  was  introduced  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the 
Messrs  Rothschild ;  the  price  of  emission,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  allowances,  &c.,  is  equal  to  80|.  Its  reception  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  of  a  decidedly  hostile  cha¬ 
racter.  A  protest  against  its  introduction  while  the 
Conference  was  still  sitting  was  speedily  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  numerous  members  of  the  House.  Most  of 
the  leading  dealers  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
have  no  dealings  in  it,  and  surprise  is  freely  expressed 
that  a  firm  like  Messrs  Rothschilds  should  have  brought 


of  steam  arose,  then  flames ;  the  sea  was  covered  with  pnmice  out  the  loan  at  such  an  unfavourable  period. 

«nd  cindera,  and  then  a  cone  with  a  crater  in  the  centre  appeared,  Enriish  Railways  hare  been  in  veir  strong  demand 

ana  scon®,  pumice,  and  ashes  accumulated  until  it  became  an  au-, 

island.  The  volcanic  power  which  had  brought  it  to  the  surface  throughout  tlm  whole  week,  and  alt  o  g  so  e  of  the 
sabiided  before  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  its  position,  and  it  afterwards  descriptions  show  a  slight  reaction  from  the  highest 
sask  again  beneath  the  sea.  Mr  Hjaltalin  then  noticed  the  opinion,  point,  the  tendency  continues  most  favourable,  and  the 
^*^7  Kcoerfd!/ received  amongst  scientific  men  of  all  countries, 
wai  there  is  an  underground  connection  between  the  volcanos  of 


mere  is  an  nnuerground  connection  between  tne  volcanos  oi 
Hekla  in  Iceland  and  Etna  in  Sicily — a  tunnel,  of  which  the  two 
mountains  form  the  mouths.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Icelandic 
volcanos  is  their  sending  forth  streams  of  boiling  water  with 
we  lava  currents.  The  volcanic  ice-mountains  throw  off  their 
•cy  coTcrs  at  the  beginning  of  an  eruption,  which  arc  floated 
nown  to  the  lowlands  or  th«  hr  th«  waIaf  cast  forth  from  the 


disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  place  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  description  of  property  increases  daily. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  scarcely  any  of  the  leading 
lines  can  be  bought  to  pay  more  than  4|  per  cent.,  and 
even  at  these  figures  purchases  are  effected  with  much 

down  tn  tii»  j  ”  V  .u  '  .  '  .  /  .u  /  .u  difficulty.  Great  Western,  Caledonian,  and  South- 
«own  to  the  lowlands  or  the  sea  by  the  water  cast  forth  from  the  x  *^1  x  ‘xi,  xi,^  ai,« 

jolcno  Mr  Hj.It.lin  then  de.cftbed  the  hot  sprinK.  which  nre  have  met  with  the  principal  inquiry,  the  priMS 

-11  -  -  w  .  -  —  affording  larger  margin  for  improvement.  The  traffic 

returns  this  week  are  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Caledonian  dividend,  which  is  expected  to  be 
declared  immediately,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

By  a  recent  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  new 
bonds  are  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 


ound  all  over  Iceland.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  far-famed 
M  which  we  have  incorrectly  called  all  the  hot  springs 

ueyaira  mistake,  he  observed,  as  ridiculous  to  an  Icelander 
Pn  1  as  if  he  were  to  speak  of  all  the  rivers  of 

gland  as  “Thameses.”  Next  in  importance  to  the  Geysir 
“  the  Strak  Kur  (“a  churn”),  which  is  in  one 
to  Q  f  *’®™**^hable,  as,  wnen  quiescent,  it  can  be  made 

*  throwing  in  sods  and  stones  in  considerable 

quantity.  The  hot 


•ctirity^  disann^.r^n.  and  decrease  in  the  Six  per  Cent.  Five-Twenties,  which  will  be  taken  at 

w  tnothnr  A#.^_  j — .. .  par,  in  payment  for  the  new  securities. 

The  following  were  the  latest  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  91  i  to  91|  for  money  and  account, 


coantrv^^iir’  d®*cribing  the  different  products  of  the 

Deonle  .  ^“J»h.alin  explaineof  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
i^hich  f  various  social  laws  and  customs,  many  of 

e  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  owing  to  the  position  and 


dimnu/Tf.L  ’''‘/peculiar  nature  owing  to  tne  position  ana 
eutdoow  1  k  ®  ®®nnlry,  the  latter  completely  debarring  them  from 
primitiw.  dying  half  the  year.  Notwithstanding  their 

life** 

^jneed,  every  child  of 


year, 
education  is 


Foreign  Securities  :  — Italian,  531  to  53^;  Turki^  of  1865, 
to  42i;  ditto,  of  1869,  52^  to  52^;  Spanish,  ^!  to  29J ; 
Egyptian  of  1868,  73j  to  74*;  French  Loan,  944  to  94*; 
Brazilian  Scrip,  par  to  }  prem. ;  German, 

Railway  Shares: — Great  Western,  838  t®  J 

•irnostcnm,.!  .  1 - wi.fc  til  luim  cuucuwou  BciencB  la  to  126f  ;  Birmingham,  1268  to  12^ ;  Great  Eastern,  39*  to  39* ; 

««d  neglected ;  whilst  there  are  many  good  Greek  Brighton,  4(^  to  47*  ; 

**ktorv  and  1^5.^  people  generally  are  well  read  in  Miscellaneous  Shares :— India  Rubby  Wyks,  42  to  43;  Tele- 

economJ  ®ne  studies  chemistry  or  political  graph  Construction,  27|  to  27 i;  British  Indian  Submann^  7 

hlaad.  ^in  an  architect  or  engineer  in  the  whole  to  7*;  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  9*  to  9J;  and  French, 

however,  some  improvements  have  been  made  Atlantic,  14*  to  148. 


fotwithstanding 
in  one  respect  greatW 
vuttu  ui  ten  years  of  age  being  able  to  read.  It 


/ 
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a  very  brilliant  passage  from  the  opera  of  Irene.”  The 
latter  was  well  vocalised  by  Miss  Wynne,  and  with  the 
former  Mr  Santley  did  his  best,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  hearers  that  it  was  encored. 

MDLLE.  DEJAZET. 

Last  autumn,  when  Paris  was  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  the  Prussians,  and  the  tenants  of  its  fluttered  dovecotes 
sought  refuge  on  our  shores,  there  was  one  arrival  which 
deserved  more  notice  than  it  received.  In  the  hurly-burly 
which  came  between  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire  and  the 
rise  of  that  of  Germany,  Mdlle.  D4jazet,  torn  from  the 
moorings  of  her  quiet  little  haven,  was  sent  adrift  like 
Kent, 

To  shape  her  old  coarse  in  a  country  new. 

Mdlle.  D^jazet  has  had  a  long  and  successful  career  b 
her  own  country.  Bom  at  Paris,  three  years  before  the 
present  century,  she  was  the  unwelcome  thirteenth  child  of 
a  poor  family,  whose  stay  and  pride  she  was  to  be.  The 
writer  of  her  life  in  the  Nouvelle  Biographie  GSnSrale 
speakmg  from  remeignemenU  particvliers,  bears  witness  to 
her  many  accomplishments,  to  the  simplicity  of  her  way  of 
life,  and  to  the  excellence  of  her  domestic  character.  She 
appeared  on  the  stage  at  five  years  old,  and  even  then 
attracted  notice  by  her  talent.  But  she  had  some  hard 
times  to  battle  through,  till  in  a  provincbl  tour  she  took 
the  place  and  the  parts  of  a  leading  member  of  the  com> 
pany  who  preferred  to  stay  in  Paris.  At  Lyons  she  was 
so  successful  in  soubrette  parts  that  they  were  ever  after* 
wards  called  lea  Dejazet.  On  her  return  to  Paris  she 
gained  fresh  laurels  in  what  are  called  traveatia ;  parts  b 
which  women  assume  male  attire.  But  her  talents  were 
not  limited  to  any  particular  line.”  A  long  list  might  be 
given  of  her  impersonations,  male  and  female,  m  serioua 
drama  and  in  comedy.  In  London  she  has  preferred  to 
play  those  characters  with  which,  in  later  years,  her  name 
has  been  most  frequently  associated — the  dashing,  adroit,, 
amorous  young  nobles  of  the  old  French  Court.  It  is  tme 
that  the  spectator  must  sometimes  obtain  for  his  bodily 
vision  the  assistance  of  his  mind’s  eye,  in  order  to  effect 
the  necessary  illusion,  and  must  bear  in  mind  the  good- 
natured  excuse  of  Theseus : — ”  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows.”  But  this  effort  is  but  rarely  called  for — scarcely 
ever  in  the  plays  of  the  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  period.  The 
M.  Garat  ”  is  the  most  modern,  and  on  the  whole  the  least 
effective  role.  It  is  in  the  delineation  of  the  beaux  of  the 
earlier  period  that  Mdlle.  Dejazet  puts  forth  her  full  power- 
The  dramas  themselves  are  clever  enough,  but  derive  their 
chief  value  from  her  rendering  of  the  chief  character- 
Just  as  T.  P.  Cooke’s  William  rose  above  the  literary  merit 
(though  far  from  contemptible)  of  **  Black-eyed  Susan,”* 
so  the  Hichelieu  of  Dejazet  is  wittier  than  the  **  Premierea 
Armes.”  In  some  dramas  of  her  r^ertoire  the  writers  SMiii 
rather  to  have  been  indebted  to  her  for  their  principal 
character  than  to  have  set  before  her  an  mdependent 
creation  of  their  own — to  have  written  from  her  acting,  nob 
for  it. 

The  general  type  which  is  recognisable  in  the  imperson¬ 
ations  of  Mdlle.  Dejazet,  and  which  gives  occasion  to  some 
critics  to  accuse  them  of  sameness,  is  the  typo  of  the  anciets 
regime — the  progenitor  of  that  old  school  of  manners  which 
we  occasionally  hear  lamented  as  one  of  the  lost  arts.  These 
complaints  of  the  decay  of  manners,  and  the  regretful  ad- 


THE  ALBEET  MEMORIAL  AND  THE  ALBERT 
MUSIC-HALL. 

We  hasten  to  congratubte  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  or  whoever  else  may  claim  the  credit,  on  the 
decisive  step  just  taken  to  ensure  a  critical  public’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  group  formed  by  the  Memorial  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  with  its  accessories,  and  the  roundhouse 
nearly  complete  in  front  of  it.  Until  the  last  few  days,  a 
careless  observer  might  possibly  have  failed  to  note  the 
daring  defiance  of  all  rules  of  beauty  and  fitness  by  which 
two  styles  of  architecture,  hopelessly  irreconcilable  and 
perfect  in  their  antagonism,  have  been  brought  into  close 
proximity.  But  by  an  ingenious  deflection  of  the  broad 
walk,  which  stretches  across  Kensington  Gardens  from  the 
church  at  Lancaster  Gate  to  the  iron  gates  on  the  south  of 
the  Gardens,  the  visitor  is  now  conducted  at  once  to  the 
Memorial,  and  all  danger  of  the  artist’s  skill  in  association 
and  juxtaposition  being  overlooked  is  removed. 

This  placing  of  the  Gothic  structure,  the  style  of  which 
is  associated  in  our  minds  with  grave  and  solemn  contem¬ 
plation,  in  conspicuous  relief  against  the  squat  rotundity 
and  Franconish  aspect  of  the  music-hall,  or  whatever  other 
name  it  may  rejoice  in,  would  be  amusing  in  its  absurdity, 
if  it  did  not  furnish  another  melancholy  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  achieve,  or  even 
conceive,  anything  like  architectural  propriety ;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  newly-opened  walk  leads  the  spectator 
up  to  the  Memorial  in  a  false  line,  as  it  were.  The  apex 
of  that  building  ought,  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  approach¬ 
ing  it,  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  cupola  of  the 
hall.  But  it  does  not ;  and  the  effect,  besides  making  the 
observer  feel  as  if  he  were  labouring  under  an  obliquity  of 
vision,  is  to  give  the  monument  the  appearance  of  being 
out  of  the  perpendicular  :  unless,  indeed,  it  should  unfor¬ 
tunately  turn  out  that  the  memorial  tower  possesses  inhe¬ 
rently  a  Pisan  propensity  to  lean.  When  the  obelisk  was 
erected  on  the  Place  do  la  Concorde,  though  that  erec¬ 
tion  was  [criticised  at  the  time  as  injudicious,  care  was  at 
least  taken  that  the  column  should  exactly  bisect  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  as  the  two  objects  were  viewed  from 
the  Tuileries. 

The  two  structures,  however,  are  not  more  harshly  and 
incompatibly  contrasted  with  e£ich  other,  in  architectural 
style  and*character,  than  in  their  ultimate  design  and  in¬ 
tention.  The  object  of  the  one  has  been  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  departed  worth,  without  looking  to  return  or  reward. 
The  other,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  originated  in,  or  has 
become,  a  speculation,  like  any  other  undertaking  having 
for  its  object  the  amusement  and  gratification  of  the  public, 
for  good  and  valuable  consideration.  The  moderate  sum 
of  twenty-five  guineas  is  said  to  be  asked  for  a  box,  from 
which  to  witness  the  highly  interesting  ceremony  of  in¬ 
augurating  ”  the  music-hall. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  concert  of  this  Society  for  the  present  season 
was  given  on  Wednesday  last,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
interest  in  its  programme.  Mr  Santley  and  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  sang ;  Herr  Joachim  took  the  solo  part,  and  played 
it  to  perfection,  in  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  in  jS  minor  for 
the  violin  ;  and  the  selection  included  Beethoven’s  sym¬ 
phony  (No.  5)  in  C  minor,  Weber’s  overture  to  his 
intended  opera,  ‘‘  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,”  a  duet  from 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,”  and  a  aceiui  from  Mr  Maefarren’s 
Robin  Hood,”  besides  four  pieces  by  M.  Gounod,  the 
performance  of  which  he  himself  conducted. 

Of  these  pieces  the  first  and  most  important  was  a  sym¬ 
phony  in  D,  older  than  M.  Gounod’s  symphony  in  E  flat, 
which  has  already  been  performed  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  This  elaborate  and  florid  composition  was  >;«orth 
introducing  to  an  English  audience,  especially  on  an  evening 
which  was  half  complimentary  to  the  author,  and  it 
was  warmly  received.  It  contains  more  ornament  than 
music,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  graceful  blending 
of  intricate  movements.  Pleasant  to  listen  to,  it  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  symphony  by  Beethoven, 
with  which  the  second  part  of  Wednesday’s  concert  opened. 
M.  Gounod’s  other  pieces  were  slight,  a  new  and  sprightly 
saltarello,  a  setting  of  Mr  Longfellow’s  religious  song, 
There  is  a  green  hill  far  away,”  which  was  also  new,  and 
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between  nis  actual  standing,  rien,  pas  mSme  acad^micien,’* 
and  his  destined  position  beside  Corneille,  Moliere,  et  tons 
ces  grands  hommes  qui  ne  sont  pas  morts.”  The  buoyant 
expectant  yiyacity  never  flags  for  an  instant,  and  the  slight, 
lithe  figure,  with  ribbon-knots  on  the  shoulders  moving 
lightly  at  every  breath,  is  its  appropriate  embodiment. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  Voltaire  that  we  have  only 
space  to  name  other  roles ^  which,  though  bearing  some 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  are  not  the  same 
character  in  different  dresses.  The  truant  Conti,  good* 
natured,  but  prone  to  take  shelter  in  his  rank  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  escapades ;  the  sensitive  Richelieu,  not 
aggressively  aristocratic,  but  with  quiet  pertinacity  assert¬ 
ing  his  manhood  against  those  who  are  disposed  to  treat 
him  as  still  a  child ;  Letorieres,  an  adventurer  of  un¬ 
blushing  effrontery,  who  shows  the  baser  side  of  courtier- 
life,  only  half  concealed  by  outward  graces  ;  Gentil-Bemard, 
whose  self-reliant  audacity  bears  him  through  the  difficul¬ 
ties  consequent  on  the  numerous  flirtations  necessitated 
by  the  composition  of  his  poem,  **  L’Art  d’aimer ;  ” — 
all  give  pleasure  alike  to  witness  and  to  remember. 
The  piquant  snatches  of  song  (with  more  sustained  vocal 
efforts  on  occasion)  also  lend  great  charm  to  these  im¬ 
personations.  The  delicate  execution  of  the  romance  and 
of  the  little  song  to  the  air  of  Life  let  us  cheiish 
in  Conti  (not  to  mention  the  famous  Bourbonnaise),  the 
declaration  in  Gentil-Bemard,  **  Vivre  loin  de  ses  amours  ” 
in  Garat,  are  but  specimens  of  the  skill  which  is  lavishly 
exhibited  in  every  piece.  Here  and  there  occurs  a  more 
ambitious  display,  which  is  also  less  successful.  Perhaps 


characteristic  of  the  time.  We  might  have  more  sympa¬ 
thy  with  a  period  so  remote  from  our  own  in  feeling,  if 
not  in  years,  could  we  have  one  of  its  denizens  set  visibly 
before  us.  He  would  exhibit  the  result  and  outcome  of  its 
influences.  He  might  help  us  to  perceive  the  drift  of  the 
stream,  and  so  to  account  for  the  eddies  here  and  there. 

The  tradition  of  this  court-life,  as  set  forth  by  Mdlle. 
Dejazet,  comes  to  us  only  at  second-hand.  Some  apology 
would  be  needed  for  recurring  to  the  topic  of  her  age,  were 
it  not  that  therein  lies  great  part  of  the  attraction,  and  not 
merely  the  marvel,  of  her  acting.  In  her  presence  we  are 
but  one  remove  from  the  ancien  regime  itself.  In  Richelieu, 
Conti,  and  the  rest  she  revives  the  *‘bel  air,"  the  "air  noble," 
of  those  who  in  their  prime  trod  the  galleries  of  Versailles 
or  the  alleys  of  Meudon,  and  who  in  their  age  retained 
those  graces  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  imagine  what  they 
must  have  been— - 

In  their  hot  youth  when  Louis  Quinze  was  king. 

And  yet  this  general  t3rpe,  marked  as  it  is,  does  not  preclude 
the  delineation  of  individual  character  by  Mdlle.  Dejazet. 
Take  (a  sufficiently  convincing  example)  her  Voltaire  en 
Vacances.  The  piece  itself  is  as  slight  as  can  well  be — a 
mere  acted  anecdote.  The  boy  Arouet  (who  as  the  man 
Voltaire  so  brilliantly  illuminated  old  France  that  he  helped 
to  set  it  on  fire)  is  invited  to  pass  his  holidays  at  the 
chateau  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  of  whom  the  Marquis,  his 
guardian  and  godfather,  is  a  professed  admirer.  The  1^  is 
the  rival  of  his  elderly  patron  in  his  addresses  both  to  Ninon 
and  the  Muses,  for  the  Marquis,  in  deference  to  his  rank, 
has  been  chosen  one  of  the  Academie  Fran9aise,  and  the 
installation  speech  he  has  been  trying  to  write  is  at  last 
supplied  by  Arouet.  The  oration  is  received  with  applause, 
and  gains  its  supposed  author  the  honour  of  a  squeeze  from 
the  hand  of  the  King  himself.  Ninon,  whose  confessed 
weaknesses  have  all  been  due  to  her  partiality  for  men  of 
mind,  is  so  struck  by  the  unexpected  triumph  of  the  Marquis 
that  she  accords  him  an  interview,  of  which  he  avails 
himself  to  press  his  suit,  with  every  likelihood  of  success. 
Arouet,  however,  is  a  concealed  witness  of  the  scene,  and 
manages  to  extinguish  the  candles,  as  if  by  a  sudden 
draught  from  an  open  door.  The  Marquis  departs  to 


A  new  Cantata,  *'  St  Patrick’s  Eve,”  or  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland,  composed  by  Professor  Glover,  will 
be  produced  on  Wednesday  evening  next  at  St  George’s  Hall. 
The  principal  singers  will  be  Mdlle.  Liebhart,  Miss  Lina  Glover,. 
Madame  Laura  Baxter,  Mr  Vernon  Rigby,  Mr  George  Perren, 
and  Herr  Stepan,  with  full  band  and  chorus,  under  the  directioiS' 
of  Mr  C.  Hargitt.  The  proceeds  wUl  be  given  to  the  French 
Benevolent  Fund. 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  West  London  Amateur  Ox chestral 
and  Choral  Society  gave  a  concert  at  the  Marylebone  Institute, 
Seymour  street,  Portman  square.  The  programme  comprisca 
selections  from  **  La  Sonnambula,”  the  “  Creatwn,  Mendelssohn  B- 
“  Festgesang,”  and  Concerto  in  D  minor*  The  soloists  fa^lyi 
earned  the  applause  of  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The 
parts  of  Amina  and  Count  Rodolfo  were  especially  well  tahen. 
Mr  W.  Beavan,  who  conducted  throughout,  deserves  great  praire 
for  the  careful  training  which  he  has  evidently  bestowed  on  the 
choir  and  band. 
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LITERARY. 


MB  DAEWIN  ON  SEXUAL  SELECTION. 


7VI<»  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  relation  to  Sex,  Bjr  Charles 
Darwin.  Murray. 


The  greater  part  of  Mr  Darwin’a  book  is  occupied  with  a 
detailed  exposition  of  what  ho  calls  *  Sexual  Selection.* 
This  is  a  special  form  of  the  action  of  the  competitive 
principle,  the  prize  contended  for  being  not  life,  but 
paternity.  Natural  selection  operates  chiefly  upon  the 
young ;  sexual  selection  has  no  application  except  to 
adults.  If  wo  take  the  young  of  any  species  as  they 
approach  maturity,  and  when  the  inferior  individuals  have 
been  weeded  out,  the  question  arises  whether  all  are 
equally  likely  to  have  young,  and  the  same  number  of 
young,  and  thereby  have  an  equal  chance  of  transmitting 
their  peculiarities  to  their  offspring  ;  or  whether  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  competition  again  comes  into  play,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  able,  from  any  cause,  to  bring  into  existence 
a  greater  number  of  descendants.  For  if  it  should  appear 
that  some  were  able  to  secure  a  greater  share  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would 
be  more  potent  in  determining  the  characters  of  the  race, 
subject  to  the  overruling  influence  of  natural  selection. 
The  solution  of  this  question  depends  on  various  considera¬ 
tions.  If  there  be  a  preponderance  of  males,  some  will 
not  be  mated,  and  therefore  will  be  unable  to  transmit  any 
^culiarities  they  may  possess.  So,  if  there  were  no 
inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes,  if  the  habit  of  poly¬ 
gamy  prevailed,  the  same  effect  would  be  produced.  .  The 
stronger  males  would  monopolise  the  function  of  repro¬ 
duction. 


As  soon  as  a  female  reaches  the  shore,  the  nearest  male  gom 
down  to  meet  her,  making,  meanwhile,  a  noise  like  the  clacktnt 
of  a  hen  to  her  chickens.  He  bows  to  her,  and  coaxes  her,  nnm 
he  gets  between  her  and  the  water,  so  that  she  cannot  escape  him 
Then  his  manner  changes,  and,  with  a  harsh  ^owl,  he  drires  her 
to  a  place  in  his  harem.  This  continues  until  the  lower  row  of 
harems  is  nearly  full.  Then  the  males  higher  up  select  the  time 
when  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  are  off  their  guard,  to  steal 
their  wives.  This  they  do  by  taking  them  in  their  mouths,  and, 
lifting  them  over  the  heads  of  the  other  females,  and  carefully 
placing  them  in  their  own  harems,  carrying  them  as  cats  do  their 
kittens.  Those  still  higher  up  pursue  the  same  method,  until  the 
whole  space  is  occupied.  Frequently  a  struggle  ensues  between 
two  males  for  the  possession  of  the  same  femide.  and  both  Micin. 


In  the  event  of  a  competition  arising,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  among  the  males  for  the  possession  of  the 
females,  the  final  result  might  be  determined  in  one  or 
both  of  two  ways :  either  the  males,  having  killed  or  driven 
off  all  competitors,  would  seize  the  females  by  sheer  force, 
or,  if  they  could  not  do  so,  they  would  fall  back  on  such 
oharms  as  they  had  to  induce  the  females  to  pair  with 
them.  The  flrst  mode,  designated  by  Mr  Darwin,  “  The 
Law  of  Battle,”  is  well  known.  A  more  difficult  thing  to 
show  is  that  the  females  have  sufficient  taste  to  exercise 
any  discrimination.  Abundant  proof,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr  Darwin’s  book,  which  contains  a  wonderful 
collection  of  facts,  marshalled  with  great  skill  to  support 
the  main  thesis.  Mr  Darwin  believes  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  law  of  battle,  many  structures 
have  been  developed  that  are  of  no  service  in  helping  the 
animal  to  live,  but  merely  assist  it  in  procuring  a  mate  or 
mates.  He  also  considers  that  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  animals  that  do  not  help  them  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  occasionally  hindrances, 
such  as  the  bright  plumage  of  birds  and  the  branched 
Homs  of  deer,  arise  from  the  preference  by  the  females 
for  the  males  having  those  characters.  The  scope  of 
“  natural  selection  **  is  thus  enlarged  to  embrace  cases 
which  would  otherwise  fail  to  be  accounted  for ;  and 
the  origin  of  many  useless  structures  is  explained.  Mr 
Bt  George  Mivart  seems  to  agree  so  far  as  the  plumage 
of  birds  is  concerned  j  but  he  thinks  there  are  cases 
where  the  male  ape  is  ornamented,  but  where  he  would 
not  suffer  the  female  to  exercise  any  choice.  There  are, 
kowever,  more  ways  than  one  of  disappointing  a  lover,  and 
if  a  female  monkey,  as  Mr  Mivart  says,  could  not  fight  the 
male,  if  she  were  very  anxious,  she  might  escape  from  him. 

I  have,  indeed,  been  assured  by  M.  VV.  Kowalevsky  that 
the  female  capercailzie  sometimes  steals  away  with  a  young 
male  who  has  not  dared  to  enter  the  arena  with  the  older 
cocks  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  occasionally  happens  with 
the  does  of  the  red-deer  in  Scotland.”  Nevertheless,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  more  the  law  of  battle  prevailed,  the  less 
influence  would  the  female  be  able  to  exercise  on  the  male, 
and  the  less  would  he  be  improved  or  beautified  by  the 
constant  preference  shown  towards  the  more  attractive. 
A  curious  account  of  courtship  by  mingled  cunning  and 
strength,  not  unlike  some  matrimonial  experiences,  is  given 
•n  the  authority  of  Captain  Bryant,  of  one  of  the  eared 
teals,  callorhmus  ursimts ; 


wnoie  space  is  occnpiea.  r  renuenii j  a  straggle  ensues  between 
two  males  for  the  possession  oi  the  same  femide,  and  both  seising 
her  at  once  pull  her  in  two,  or  terribly  lacerate  her  with  their 
teeth.  When  the  space  is  all  filled,  the  old  male  walks  around, 
complacently  reviewing  his  family,  scolding  those  who  crowd  or 
disturb  the  others,  and  fiercely  driving  off  all  intruders.  This 
surveillance  always  keeps  him  actively  occupied. 

The  males  seem  to  attract  the  females  by  the  various 
senses,  but  especially  the  higher,  smell,  bearing,  and  sight. 
The  crocodile  charms  his  mate  by  the  musky  odour  emitted 
during  the  love-season.  The  male  elephant  has  a  similar 
power ;  and  some  kinds  of  deer  emit  very  strong  odours. 
But  the  higher  senses  are  the  chief  agents  in  love.  The 
practice  of  serenading  is  very  ancient ;  it  goes  beyond  the 
time  of  Noah ;  birds  are  drawn  by  it  into  the  meshes  of 
love ;  but  far  lower  than  the  birds,  in  the  humble  class  of 
spiders,  there  is  a  foreshadow  of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus.  The 
males  of  several  species  of  Theridiou  have  a  rudimentary 
violin  upon  which  they  play  for  the  delectation  of  their 
females.  **  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  serrated  ridge  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen,  against  which  the  hard  hinder 
part  of  the  thorax  is  rubbed.”  The  crickets  and  grass¬ 
hoppers  are  famous  musicians — albeit,  their  song  is  not 
very  agreeable  to  any  but  themselves.  It  is  the  males  alone 
that  are  furnished  with  instrumental  music  to  allure  the 
females.  Some  fishes  have  a  similar  gift ;  the  fishermen 
of  Rochelle  assert  *Hhat  the  males  (of  the  Umbiinas) 
alone  make  the  noise  (of  drumming)  during  the  spawning 
time  ;  and  that  it  is  possible,  by  imitating  it,  to  take  them 
without  bait.”  If  the  croaking  of  male  frogs  may  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  music,  it  deserves  notice,  and 
we  may  believe  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to  their  females 
than  to  us.  The  vocal  powers  of  birds  are  too  well  known 
to  need  remark  ;  good  observers  believe  that  the  female 
prefers  the  best  singer.  “  Bechstein,  who  kept  birds  during 
his  whole  life,  asserts  ‘  that  the  female  canary  always 
chooses  the  best  singer,  and  that  in  a  state  of  nature  the 
female  finch  selects  that  male  out  of  a  hundred  whose  notes 
please  her  most.*  **  In  the  power  of  singing  the  male 
almost  always  excels  the  female,  and  it  is  his  chief  means 
of  inducing  her  to  pair  with  him. 

In  like  manner,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  many 
cases,  brilliancy  of  colour  is  due  to  the  selection  of  Ae 
most  beautiful  males  by  the  females.  The  tests  applied 
by  Mr  Darwin  are  these :  Is  one  sex  only  coloured  r 
Does  the  colour  appear  only  when  maturity  is  reached  r 
Those  tests  are  satisfied,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Darwm, 
at  least  so  far  down  as  the  butterflies.  This  implies 
very  considerable  intelligence  in  those  insects ;  but  they 
are  attracted  by  the  colours  of  flowers,  and  are  higher  m 
the  scale  than  ants,  which  are  said  to  possess  the 
of  recognising  each  other  after  a  considerable  time.  ^ 
Darwin  believes  that  fishes  have  exerted  a  similar  in¬ 
fluence,  although  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  looking  to  the 
small  size  of  their  brain,  doubts  whether  they  can 
tinguish  any  but  the  broadest  colours.  The  practice  of 
anglers  is  to  employ  a  great  variety  of  coloure, 
endless  variations  and  refinements,  all  of 
Spencer  thinks  absurdly  superfluous,  and  considers  tna 
his  own  experience  verifies  his  opinion.  Mr 
however,  believes  there  is  a  connection  *  ? 

colours  of  fishes  and  their  sexual  functions,  ^  * 
from  the  adult  males  of  certain  species  being  differ 
ently  coloured  from  the  females,  and  often  mn® 
more  brilliantly ;  secondly,  from  these  same  xnalcSi 
whilst  immature,  resembling  the  mature  ^ 
and,  lastly,  from  the  males,  even  of  those  species  wni 
at  all  other  times  of  the  year  are  identical  in  ^  . 
with  the  females,  often  acquiring  brilliant  tints  during 
the  spawning  season.”  In  the  case  of  birds,  the 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  females  have  sumcien 
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with  the  9th  of  Febraary,  when  Mr  Laboachere*8  captivity 
was  ended,  and  he  was  able  to  tell  of  the  first  issues  of  the 
capitulation  that  had  been  agreed  upon  twelve  days  before. 
Here  and  there  are  gaps,  caused  by  the  loss  of  letters,  and 
here  and  there  are  repetitions,  justified  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  writer  s  fear  that  some  or  all  of  his  previous  letters 
would  be  lost.  A  little  careful  editing  might  have  improved 
the  narrative,  and  made  it  completer  without  its  being 
longer ;  but  as  the  editing  might  have  marred  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  Mr  Labouchere’s  day-by-day  reports,  we  need  not 
much  regret  the  haste  in  reproducing  the  work  which  has 
allowed  even  printers*  mistakes  to  pass  uncorrected. 

The  chief  value  of  this  book  is  in  its  evidence  of  the 
actual  temper  of  the  Parisians  during  their  long  imprison¬ 
ment.  Therein  a  certain  fickleness  and  some  frivolity 
appeared  ;  but  both  fickleness  and  frivolity  were  far  less 
than  every  one  expected,  and  there  was  wonderful  nobility 
in  their  gradual  exchange  for  a  patient  endurance  and  a 
persistent  courage  that  have  taken  the  world  by  surprise, 
and  given  proof  of  some  elements  in  the  French  character 
with  which  it  has  never  been  credited.  Here  we  see*  how 
much 


fAste  to  select  the  males  with  the  finest  plumage  and 
!!^ments.  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  observers, 
is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  many  birds  of  dis- 
^hiving  their  colours  before  the  females.  One  example 
will  illustrate  the  importance  of  their  plumage  to  the 
ale  birds.  “  Dr  Jaeger,  director  of  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Vienna,  states  that  a  male  silver-pheasant,  who 
had  been  triumphant  over  the  other  males,  and  was  the 
accented  lover  of  the  females,  had  his  ornamental 
olnimige  spoiled.  He  was  then  immediately  superseded 
by  anval,  who  got  the  upper  hand  and  afterwards  led 

principle  of  sexual  selection  operated  in 
modifying  man  ?  Mr  Darwin  confesses  that  his  views 
on  this  subject  want  scientific  precision,  but  generally 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  characteristic  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  different  races  are  due  to  sexual  selection, 
and  also  the  peculiarities  of  the  sexes  ;  but  he  thinks  that 
the  effect  must  have  been  produced  at  a  very  remote 
period,  when  man  was  guided  nearly  altogether  by 
instinct.  Savages,  practising  infanticide,  are  as  little 
favourable  to  natural  or  sexual  selection  as  a  civilised 
celibate.  Man  is  working  towards  a  point  at  which  the 
direction  of  his  progress  will  be  determined  not  by 
instincts  pushing  him  on  blindly,  but  by  a  preconceived 
aim  steadily  approached  by  the  proper  means.  So  to 
speak,  man,  no  longer  the  creature  of  mere  instinct, 
will  carve  out  his  destiny  for  himself.  The  impulses  of 
nature  are  regarded  by  him  as  lines  to  be  followed,  or 
limits  to  be  observed,  but  he  discards  the  gross  super¬ 
stition  which  would  enthrone  them  as  the  controlling 
principles  of  his  action.  This  is  the  true  answer  to  those 
who  fear  that  the  principle  of  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest  ”  is  falling  into  abeyance,  and  who  do  not  see 
anything  to  take  its  place,  and  prevent  the  degeneration 
of  the  race.  If  the  weak  and  sickly,  instead  of  being 
weeded  out,  are  carefully  nursed,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
prodigious  mischief  of  their  transmitting  their  feebleness 
to  their  offspring?  Again,  in  civilised  societies,  it  is 
not  the  best  specimens  of  mankind,  either  physically  or 
intellectually,  that  are  most  prone  to  add  to  the  popula¬ 
tion;  and  while  the  prudent  restrain  themselves,  the 
imprudent  bring  a  crowd  of  creatures  into  the  world 
who  perpetuate  the  low  mental  powers  of  their  parents. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  only  the  best  and  strongest  of  the 
species  are  able  to  have  offspring ;  but  in  our  artificial 
society  it  is  often  quite  the  reverse.  Those  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  need  not  discourage  us. 
The  better  regulation  of  the  sexes  with  a  view  to 
improve,  instead  of  debasing  the  species,  ought  not  to 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  civilised  intelligence  and  self- 
control. 


progress  was  made  in  the  first  week  of  the  siege  : 

When  the  town  was  first  invested  the  greatest  disorder  existed. 
For  a  few  days  oflBcers,  even  generals,  were  shot  at  by  regiments 
outside  the  fortifications ;  the  National  Guards  performed  their 
service  on  the  ramparts  very  reluctantly,  and,  when  possible, 
shirked  it.  The  Mobiles  were  little  better  than  an  armed  mob  of 
peasants.  The  troops  of  the  line  were  utterly  demoralised.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  troopers  staggering  about  half  drunk,  and 
by  groups  of  armed  Mobiles  wandering  in  ignorance  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  their  quarters  and  of  their  regiments.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  divided  into  two  parties — one  supported  by  the 
Moderates,  and  anxious  to  make  peace  on  reasonable  terms  ;  the 
other  supported  by  the  Ultras,  and  determined  to  continue  the 
contest  at  all  hazards.  The  Ministers  were  almost  in  despair 
at  finding  the  utter  disorder  in  which  everything  had  been 
left  by  their  predecessors.  Little  by  little  this  condition  of  things 
has  mended  for  the  better.  Since  the  failure  of  the  mission  of 
M.  Jules  Favre,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  which  were  then  put 
forward  by  Count  Bismarck,  both  Moderates  and  Ultras  have 
supported  the  men  who  are  in  power.  It  is  felt  by  all  that  if 
Paris  is  to  be  defended  with  any  prospect  of  success,  there  must 
be  absolute  union  among  its  defenders.  The  Deputies  of  Paris 
are  not  thought  perhaps  to  be  endowed  with  any  very  great 
administrative  ability,  but  Mr  Lincoln’s  proverb  respecting  the 
difficulty  of  a  person  changing  his  horse  whilst  he  is  crossing  a 
stream  is  acted  on,  and  so  long  as  they  neither  commit  any  signal 
act  of  folly,  nor  attempt  to  treat  with  Prussia  either  for  peace  or 
a  capitulation,  I  think  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  oust  them. 
They  are,  I  believe,  doing  their  best  to  organise  the  defence  of 
this  city,  and  if  they  waste  a  little  time  in  altering  the  names  of 
the  streets,  and  publishing  manifestoes  couched  in  grand  and 
bombastic  phrases,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  to 
govern  Frenchmen  who  are  fond  of  this  species  of  nonsense. 
With  respect  to  the  military  situation,  the  soldiers  of  all  sorts  are 
kept  well  together,  and  ap^ar  to  be  under  the  command  of  their 
officers.  The  National  Guard,  although  it  still  grumbles  a  little, 
does  its  duty  on  the  ramparts.  The  soldiers  of  the  line  are  kept 
outside  the  town.  The  Mobiles  have  passed  many  hours  in  drill 
during  the  last  ten  days ;  they  are  orderly  and  well  conducted, 
and,  if  not  soldiers  already,  are  a  far  more  formidable  force  than 
they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 

There  is  a  larking  dislike  of  the  Parisians  apparent 
all  through  Mr  Laboachere*s  letters ;  he  cannot  help 
sneering  at  their  nursemaids  and  shopkeepers,  their  griiettet 
and  ouvriers.  But  that  only  gives  all  the  more  force  to  his 
praise,  whether  designed  or  accidental,  and  the  praise 
becomes  more  plentiful  as  the  story  proceeds.  Let  us  quote 
this  page,  taken  almost  at  random.  It  is  dated  October 
the  20th: 

After  my  meagre  dinner,  I  was  strolling  along  the  quays  near 
the  river,  Cestomac  as  leger  as  M.  Ollivier’s  heart,  when  I  saw  a 
woman  leaning  over  the  parapet.  She  turned  as  I  was  pasting 
her,  and  the  lamp  from  the  opposite  gate  of  the  Tuileries  shone 
on  her  face.  It  was  honest  and  homely,  but  so  careworn,  so 
utterly  hopeless,  that  I  stopped  to  ask  her  if  she  was  ill.  **  Only 
tired  and  hungry,”  she  replied ;  “  I  have  been  walking  all  dan 
and  I  have  not  eaten  since  yesterday.”  I  took  her  to  a  caW  and 

gave  her  some  bread  and  coffee,  and  then  she  told  me  her  story. 

he  was  a  peasant  girl  from  Franche  Comt4,  and  had  come  to 
Paris,  where  she  had  irone  into  service.  But  she  had  soon  tired 
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more  than  the  officer  who  is  housed  or  under  cover  and 
the  officer  suffers  more  than  the  civilian  who  is  not 
obliged  to  ride  or  march  during  the  cold  nights.  In  India 
a  shower  of  cold  rain  will  give  ague  to  every  poor  Hindoo 
whilst  the  European,  who  wears  a  suit  sufficient  to  defy 
the  wet,  will  escape.  It  is  also  found  that  whenever  a 
number  of  men  are  located  on  the  same  spot,  and  some  are 
able  to  spend  the  night  in  houses  whilst  others  bivouac  on 
the  bare  ground,  as  many  a  Prussian  has  had  to  do  during 
the  late  war,  the  householders  are  conspicuously  healthier 
than  those  who  are  out  of  doors.  Of  the  British  at 
Walcheren,  some  were  quartered  in  village  houses  and 
barns,  for  others  there  was  tent- room,  and  the  others 
had  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  Amongst  the  last  almost 
every  man  suffered ;  amongst  the  first  there  were  few 
invalids ;  of  the  middle  class  about  half  were  affected. 

To  such  proof  Dr  Oldham  adds  his  own  experience. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  located  for  a  time  in  quarters 
that  had  the  character  of  being  *  about  the  most  un. 
healthy  in  Hindostan.  To  test  his  theory  he  had  his 
bed  placed  in  the  jungle  every  night.  It  was  the  usual 
Indian  bed,  very  low  in  the  legs,  and  made  for  free 
ventilation ;  consequently  his  body  was  not  much  higher 
than  that  of  a  man  having  the  earth  for  his  couch.  Alwve, 
he  was  exposed  fully  to  the  sky.  The  sole  precaution  that 
was  taken  was  to  use  an  adequate  supply  of  blankets. 
These  were  frequently  covered  with  dew,  and,  occasionally, 
with  hoar-frost  at  sunrise.  Yet  no  illness  affected  him 
during  the  four  worst  months  of  the  year,  through  which 
the  experiment  lasted,  although  he  slept  out  every  night 
when  rain  was  not  actually  falling,  and  although  he  was 
surrounded  by  jungle,  from  a  few  inches  to  some  feet  deep 
in  putrid,  stinking,  stagnant  water.  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  immunity  arose  from  an  unsusceptibility  to 
fever — such  as  doctors  assert  to  be  possessed  by  some 
who  are  impervious  to  small-pox  or  sea-sickness—for  Dr 
Oldham  tells  us  that  he  had,  twice  before,  suffered  from 
fever  under  circumstances  which  helped  to  prove  his  theory. 
He  was  in  perfect  health,  and  in  a  salubrious  station,  when 
circumstances  obliged  him  to  ride,  daring  the  hottest 
period  of  the  day,  to  visit  a  house  where  the  sitting-room 
was  kept  cool  by  a  punkah.  Lightly  clad,  and  profusely 
perspiring,  he  was  soon  starved  by  the  air  thus  put  into 
constant  motion,  and  he  was  at  once  stricken  down  with  so 
severe  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague  as  to  be  unable  to  leave 
the  house,  On  another  occasion,  when  his  experience  of  . 
the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding  was  small,  he  had  his  bed 
placed,  on  a  hot  night,  in  a  position  where  there  was  a  draught 
of  air.  He  slept  and  perspired.  Had  he  remained  dry,  the 
danger  would  have  been  small ;  as  it  was,  the  current  pro¬ 
duced  rapid  evaporation — on  the  same  principle  that  watw 
is  kept  cold,  even  in  the  hottest  blasts,  by  being  held  in 
porous  earthenware.  This  completely  chilled  him,  and  he 
awoke  with  a  fit  of  intermittent  fever. 

Even  more  conclusive  than  the  inference  from  these 
experiments  on  himself  is  the  account  which  Dr  Oldham 
gives  of  an  Indian  tribe,  called  Jeevas,  who  are  sturdy 
labourers  by  day,  and  who  spend  part,  of  the  night  m 
catching  birds  and  fish.  They  turn  out  every  evening, 
during  the  season,  in  open  boats,  and  remain  upon  a  mere, 
such  as  was  so  common,  at  one  period,  in  our  own  fen  country, 
— shallow,  abounding  in  weeds  and  saturated  with  the 
products  of  vegetable  decomposition.  Yet  these  men  are 
habitually  healthy,  and  so  free  from  fevers  that  a  theory 
has  been  upheld  that  they  had  become  fever-proof.  To 
a  superficial  observer  they  do,  indeed,  appear  so.  But  Dr 
Oldham  shows  that  the  immunity  which  they  possess  is  due 
to  their  plan  to  prevent  their  being  starved  by  the  cold 
night  air.  “  The  costume  of  the  Jeeva,  which  he  alwaya 
dons  at  sunset,  is  quite  different  to  anything  worn  by  the 
other  people  of  the  country ;  it  consists  of  a  large  thick 
wadded  coat,  which  envelops  him  from  head  to  foow 
Wrapped  in  this  garment,  and  with  a  smouldering 
his  boat,  the  Jeeva  paddles  out  towards  the  centre  of  the 
swamp,  and  there,  bending  down  the  tall  reeds  to  form  a 
roof,  he  spends  the  night  in  watching  his  snares  and  nets, 
unharmed  in  the  midst  of  malaria.”  •  •  ♦ 

Dr  Oldham  shows  that  many  persons  inhabiting  distnc  s 
or  countries  commonly  called  malarious  have  found  out  by 


•tarring  and  exhausted,  to  throw  herself  into  it.  “  But  the  water 
looked  so  cold,  I  did  not  dare,”  she  said.  Thus  spoke  the  grisette 
of  Paris,  very  different  from  the  gay,  thoughtless  being  of  French 
romance,  who  lives  in  a  garret,  her  window  shrouded  with  flowers, 
is  adored  by  a  student,  and  earns  enough  money  in  a  few  hours  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  week  dancing,  gossipping,  and  amusing  herself. 
As  I  listened  to  her,  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  repining  because 
I  had  only  had  one  plate  of  meat.  The  hopeless,  desolate  con¬ 
dition  of  this  poor  girl  is  that  of  mai^  of  her  class  to-day.  But 
why  should  they  complain  ?  Is  not  King  William  the  instrument 
of  Heaven,  ana  is  he  not  engaged  in  a  holy  cause  ?  That  Kings 
should  flght  and  that  seamstresses  should  weep  is  in  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  only  deserve  to 
he  massacred  or  starved  if  they  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  what 
is  just  as  to  venture  to  struggle  against  the  dismemberment  of 
their  country,  and  do  not  understand  how  meet  and  right  it  is 
that  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Alsace  should  be  converted  into 
German  subjects. 

Plenty  of  anecdotes  like  that  are  given  by  the  Besieged 
Besident,  as  he  tells  how  the  men  and  women  of  Paris 
bravely  held  out  to  the  last,  and  then  bravely  succumbed. 


FEVEB  AND  CHILL. 

MaJfiria :  What  is  it  ?  Loudon  :  H.  K.  Lewis. 

Under  this  title  a  doctor  for  many  years  resident  in 
Hindostan  has  published  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  If  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  as 
regards  the  explanation  of  old  phenomena,  there  may  be 
much  that  is  wholly  novel.  Ague  has  been  known  ever 
since  certain  localities  have  been  inhabited,  and  the  disease 
has  been  attributed  to  some  noxious  material  either  imbibed 
in  the  water  drunk  by  the  residents  in  fenny  districts,  or 
breathed  in  the  air  which  they  inhale.  For  centuries 
learned  doctors  have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  poison 
capable  of  producing  fevers  and  inflammations  of  a  terrible 
variety.  To  this  hypothetical  material  they  have  given  the 
name  “  Malaria  and  they  have  indicated  their  belief  in  its 
origin  by  using,  as  synonymous  therewith,  the  term  Marsh 
Miasm.  Dr  Oldham  sweeps  this  theory  away  by  demon¬ 
strating  that  no  such  thing  is  in  existence,  and  by  proving 
from  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  phenomena  supposed  to 
be  due  to  malaria  are  due  to  a  cause  which  is  readily 
recognised. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  belief  in  a  mysterious  aerial  poison 
which  came  out  of  its  haunts  at  night  and  struck  down  its 
victims  without  their  seeing,  hearing,  or  feeling  the  agent 
that  injured  them, — the  endeavours  of  observers  were 
directed  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
miasm  was  most  certain  to  be  produced  ;  and,  when  these 
were  supposed  to  be  known,  every  spot  in  which  such 
conditions  did  not  exist  was  thought  to  be  healthy.  If 
experience  proved  that  many  individuals  were  stricken  down 
in  spots  where  neither  marsh  nor  water  could  be  found,  the 
theory  to  account  for  the  generation  of  the  poison  was 
varied  ;  but  no  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  its  effects, 
beyond  the  use  of  quinine  or  some  other  drag. 

For  the  future,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  all  this  will  be 
changed.  Dr  Oldham’s  theory  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity, 
and  our  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  never  been  broached 
before.  Stated  shortly,  it  is  this — “  Malaria  is  chill.”  It 
is  cold  that  produces  ague,  remittent  fevers,  dysentery, 
inflamed  liver  and  lungs,  and  that  general  debility  called 
cachexia.  This  assertion  at  first  seems  startling.  It  is 
strange  to  hear  of  frigidity  in  hot  climates,  and  of  disease 
caused  by  starvation  in  the  hottest  period  of  the  year.  A 
few  minutes’  conversation,  however,  with  an  Anglo-Indian 
suffices  to  prove  to  us  that  the  difference  between  the 
diurnal  temperature  and  that  which  is  recorded  before 
sunrise  often  exceeds  the  widest  range  known  in  our  own 
climate.  In  some  fever-haunting  localities  mentioned  by 
Dr  Oldham,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  arid  rocks  is 
IfiO  degrees  in  the  daytime,  and  40  degrees  at  night ; 
whereas  the  extremes  of  our  summer  heat  and  winter  cold 
are  about  120  degrees  and  20  degrees.  Again,  the  resident 
in  Hindostan  will  tell  us  that  a  fall  of  temperature  from 
90  degrees  in  the  shade  to  70  degrees  during  the  night  is 
painfully  cold,  and  a  still  further  fall  to  00  degrees  is 
almost  misery. 

If  fevers  arise  from  chill,  especially  at  night,  then  it 
must  follow  that  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  this 
must  suffer  the  most.  Dr  Oldham  shows  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  common  soldier  on  sentiy  duty  suffers 
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imple  experience— or  rule  of  thumb— methods  akin  to  his 
theory  for  avoiding  fevers.  **  In  Central  Africa  no  negro 
thinks  of  spending  the  night  without  a  fire.  Livingstone 
refers  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  powerful  antidote 
to  malaria.  Lind  mentions  that  the  negroes  of  the  Guinea 
Coast  on  the  setting-in  of  the  rainy  season  retire  into  well- 
thatched  huts,  where  they  keep  fires  lighted.  In  Venezuela, 
Humboldt  found  that  every  Indian  had  a  fire  close  to  his 
hammock.  In  India  the  natives  know  well  the  value  of 
fires  at  night  as  a  protection  against  fever.  The  Goojur 
herdsmen  huddled  together  round  their  fires  brave  the 
deadly  ‘awal’  of  the  Terai.  Davy  says  in  Ceylon  the 
natives  carefully  avoid  night  air,  and  in  the  interior  generally 
have  a  fire  in  their  sleeping-rooms.  He  also  mentions  that 
at  the  temple  of  Kuttragaum  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
districts  of  the  island,  where  a  great  number  of  the  pilgrims 
are  swept  off  annually  by  disease,  the  officiating  priest  had 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  with  impunity,  and  that  the 
only  precaution  he  took  was  to  sleep  in  an  inner  room  with 
a  fire  burning  in  the  middle  of  it.  Montfalcon  tells  us  that 
when  the  French  before  Mantua  were  obliged  to  bivouac 
amongst  the  swamps,  Napoleon  maintained  the  health  of  his 
troops  by  keeping  up  large  fires.’* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that  the 
dreadful  fevers,  agues,  and  dysenteries  which  have  been 
so  frequently  and  so  constantly  attributed  to  some  mys* 
terious  poison  in  the  air  are  in  reality  due  to  cold  alone, 
and  that  they  can  be  readily  avoided  by  the  use  of  due 
precaution.  Precautions,  however,  are  rarely  taken,  inas¬ 
much  as  present  comfort  and  economy  are  more  thought  of 
than  any  future  hypothetical  mischief 

MR  BAYNE’S  LIFE  OF  HUGH  MILLER. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller.  By  Peter  Bayne,  M.A.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Strahan. 

Mr  Bayne  has  produced  an  interesting  book,  but  he  has 
not  written  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  biography  of  the 
Cromarty  stone-mason,  who,  by  stern  and  assiduous  toil, 
raised  himself  to  a  high  position  among  the  literary  and 
scientific  Scotchmen  of  his  time.  These  two  large  volumes 
are  rather  a  collection  of  materials — memoires  pour  servir 
— for  a  biography  of  Hugh  Miller,  than  the  biography 
itself.  The  letters  and  other  documents,  which  constitute 
the  body  of  the  work,  have  been  duly  arranged  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order,  but  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
digest  them,  and  little  discretion  has  been  exercised  in 
their  selection.  Fully  one-half  of  the  matter  quoted  by 
Mr  Bayne  might  have  been  suppressed  altogether,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  might  have  been  considerably  re¬ 
duced,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  positive  advantage. 
The  story  of  Hugh  Miller’s  life  deserves  to  be  written  in  a 
permanent  form,  but,  if  this  is  ever  accomplished,  the  work 
will  probably  be  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  size  of  the  book 
before  us. 

Inordinate  length,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  defects  of 
the  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller.’  It  is  exceedingly 
disappointing,  after  reading  through  a  book  of  such  vast 
proportions,  to  find  that  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  field  of 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  Mr  Bayne’s  book  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  Hugh  Miller’s  autobiography, 

*  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,’  and,  as  the  writer 
^knowledges,  is  in  no  sense  to  be  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  it.  ^  And  even  as  a  supplement  it  is  fragmentary  and 
insufficient ;  for  the  period  of  Hugh  Miller’s  life  subsequent 
0  that  which  he  himself  has  described  is  precisely  the  part 
0  his  work  that  Mr  Bayne  has  performed  worst.  At  the 
very  point  where  the  interest  of  his  hero’s  career  reached 
18  cl^ax,- — when  Miller  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
ree  Kirk  in  the  Witness,  and  writing  his  famous  geological 
-T^  ®^yii®  most  signally  collapses.  Hero  even 
enalg  seem  to  have  failed  him,  for  the  letters  and  papers 
e  ing  to  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  powerful 
P  mphlet  which  Miller  addressed  to  the  leaders  of  the 
certain  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Dr 
th^  remove  him  from  the  editorship  of  the  Witness, 
in  °°  either  his  character  or  his  labours,  and 

er  respects  are  entirely  devoid  of  interest  and  value. 

OTeaf  Bayne  considers  Hugh  Miller  a  man  of 

genius.  Had  he  not  done  so  the  present  work  would 


probably  have  been  smaller,  and  possibly  would  never 
have  been  written.  But  he  is  aware  that  this  has 
been  disputed,  for  he  refers  with  indignation'  to  **the 
curious  notion  of  a  Fleet-street  oracle,  that  Hugh  Miller 
was  devoid  of  genius,”  and  quotes  with  approval  Professor 
Masson  s  opinion  that  **  if  the  word  was  applicable  to  the 
description  of  any  mind,  it  was  to  the  description  of  his.” 
And  assuredly  if  we  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  the 
definition  that  has  been  given  of  genius  by  Carlyle,  Mr 
Bayne  and  Professor  Masson  are  right.  No  man  ever 
displayed  a  more  infinite  capacity  for  taking  trouble” 
than  Hugh  Miller.  His  prose  style  was  the  result  of  twenty 
years*  incessant  labour,  and  nothing  that  he  accomplished 
was  done  without  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  Many 
of  the  finest  passages  in  his  books  were  re-written  several 
times,  after  the  lapse,  in  some  instance,  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  That  he  became  a  master  of  prose  in  the  end  ia 
not  to  be  denied,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  chiefly  on  the 
majesty  and  power  of  his  prose  descriptions  of  scenery  that 
his  fame  as  a  writer  will  in  the  future  depend.  He  was 
undoubtedly ’endowed  with  the  imaginative  faculty,  although 
his  imagination  was  remarkable  rather  for  its  intensity  than 
for  its  range.  As  an  example  of  his  prose  style,  we  may 
quote  a  couple  of  sentences  from  the  description  of  a  land¬ 
scape  near  Gairloch : 

Towards  the  east  and  south  there  spreads  a  wide  savage  pros¬ 
pect  of  ragged  mountains,  towering  the  one  over  the  other,  from 
the  forenound  to  the  horizon,  and  varying  in  colour,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  distance,  from  the  darkest  russet  to  the  faintest  purple. 
They  are  divided  by  deep  ravines  that  seem  the  clefts  and  fissures 
of  a  shattered  and  rained  planet ;  and  their  summits  are  either 
indented  into  rough,  naked  crags,  or  whitened  over  with  unwash- 
ing  snows,  forming  fit  thrones  upon  which  the  spirits  of  winter 
might  repose,  each  in  a  separate  insulated  territory,  and  from 
whence  they  might  defy  the  milder  seasons  as  they  passed  below. 

But,  although  dogged  perseverance  was  the  predominate 
ing  feature  of  Hugh  Miller’s  character,  there  is  no  denying 
that  he  acquired  from  nature  the  germ  of  that  descriptive 
faculty  which  he  cultivated  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Before  he  had  learned  to  write,  the  boy  Miller  had 
begun  to  compose  blank  verses,  descriptions  of  sea-fights, 
storms,  ghosts,  fairies,  and  desert  islands,  and  between  his 
fourth  and  sixth  years  he  read  such  books  as  the  *  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,*  and  Pope’s  *  Homer.’  I  saw,”  he  said  in  later 
life,  ”  even  at  this  immature  period,  that  no  writer  could 
cast  a  javelin  with  half  the  force  of  Homer.”  Beyond 
penmanship  and  a  smattering  of  arithmetic,  Hugh  Miller 
had  no  scholastic  training.  His  teachers  thought  him  a 
hopeless  dunce,  and  when  his  school-days  were  over,  he 
was,  at  his  own  request,  apprenticed  to  a  mason,  and  he 
continued  to  work  at  that  trade  and  at  stone-cutting  till  he 
reached  his  thirty-second  year,  when  he  was  appointed 
accountant  of  a  country  branch -bank.  He  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  edit  the 
Witness,  and  the  whole  of  this  long  period  was  spent  under 
conditions  and  in  circumstances  as  inimical  to  literary  cul¬ 
ture  as  any  that  can  readily  be  conceived.  No  one,  as  lldr 
Bayne  suggests,  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  capacity  of  Hugh  Miller  who  does  not  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount ;  and  the 
gallant  struggle  he  maintained  throughout  the  earlier  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life  will  be  long  remembered  with  pride  by  the 
people  of  Scotland.  Hugh  Miller  is  the  most  artistic 
prose-writer  that  Scotland  has  produced,  and  he  is  the 
literary  representative  of  that  large  and  highly-honoured 
group  of  her  sons  who  have  risen  from  obscurity  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts.  He  was  also  probably  the  most 
thoroughly  educated  of  self-educated  men. 

An  estimate  of  the  results  of  Hugh  Miller’s  scientific 
labours  does  not  form  part  of  Mr  Bayne’s  work,  but  he  lays 
great  stress  on  the  blending  of  religion  and  science  which 
has  rendered  the  *  Testimony  of  the  Bocks’  and  '  The  Old 
Bed-Sandstone  *  acceptable  books  to  persons^  who  know 
little  of,  and  care  less  for,  geology.  In  our  opinion,  Hugh 
Miller’s  efforts  to  reconcile  Geology  and^  Genesis  were 
futile,  as  all  such  attempts  must  of  necessity  be  ;  and  his 
exposition  of  the  Age  Theory  of  Mosaic  Cosmogony  in 
‘  The  Testimony  of  the  Bocks,’  however  lucid  and  plausi¬ 
ble,  is  essentially  false.  MUler  entered  upon  his  scientific 
studies  with  the  preconceived  intention  “  to  interpret  the 
language  of  the  rocks  in  a  manner  which  would  not  con- 
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tnwiict  the  atatements  of  Holy  Writ/*  and  hia  acientific 
epeoulationa  are  accordingly  tainted  with  that  preposaea- 
81OT.  It  ia  aignificant  to  note  in  thia  connection  what  Mr 
Bayne  aaya  about  the  auperatitioua  notions  that  Miller  im¬ 
bibed  from  hia  mother,  which  beset  him  throughout 
life,  and  returned  with  orerwhelming  and  fatal  power 
when  hia  reaaon  was  shaken  through  disease  of  the  brain, 
resulting  from  orerwork. 

VALETTA’S  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

^loTopla  rrjs  *EWfiPU^t  ^iXoKoytas.  *lanlpyov  N. 

BdAtrra.  ip  AopUp^  :  Williams  and  Norgate* 

This  translation  of  the  great  work  of  Dr  Donaldson 
is  evidently  a  labour  of  love,  and  appears  to  have  been 
executed  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  care.  It  will,  of 
course,  have  its  own  worth  for  those  whom  the  *  Meta- 
phrast*  calls  “  the  studious  youth  of  Hellas,”  but  it  will, 
we  may  add,  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  that  small, 
though  important,  class  of  students,  who  would  wish,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  to  learn  something  of  the  post- 
Aristotelic  writers,  and  to  acquire  a  facility  in  Greek 
prose.  Those  who  used  to  read  the  *  'EWr^ri*:©*  "Atrrtip  * 
with  this  latter  end  in  view,  have  lost  much  by  not 
having  had  Mr  Valetta’s  volumes.  The  Greek  is,  indeed, 
singularly  pure, — as  good,  in  our  judgment,  as  that  of 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  far  more  readable.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  Hellenisms  are  carefully  eschewed,  and  although 
we  find  Kotrot  for  although^  toktuos  for  regular,  and  eyeiv 
^^taop  ura^opup  for  to  have  an  immediate  relation,  yet 
any  one  competent  to  read  Mr  Valetta’s  work  with  ease 
would  be  also  competent  to  avoid  such  obvious  pitfalls. 
An  author  who  can  write  so  good  a  sentence  as 

*Airi9apt  twtpyiipms,  Hard  rtpas  p\p  ip  Koplpff^,  nar^  &\\ovs  8^ 
ip  'AeiiPOiS,  Sirov  Aiyorat  Srt  iHOPijKBtP,  iKvpmdtpros  rov  ^fitrparos, 
Ha9'  h  wp6  ripwp  irmp  SiifitPtP  i^6pi<noi, 

as  not,  after  all,  a  bad  model,  even  for  an  aspirant  to  the 
Ireland  or  a  Trinity  fellowship. 

Although  not  agreeing  with  Mr  Valetta  that  Greek 
literature  after  Aristotle  may  fairly  be  called  reparubris 
k'ul  rpayik'f)  ovkir*  i\ovoa  iriarip  ovbi  aa*ln)petny,  we  yet 
hold  that  all  that  is  of  value  lies  between  Homer  and 
the  great  Cycloprodist.  ‘  Theophrastus,  for  instance,  is 
really  valueless  except  it  be  for  his  curiosa  sedulitas. 
There  is  much,  no  doubt,  in  Galen  that  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  out  of  the  common,  and  Sextus  Empiricus  is 
very  akin  to  modem  English  thought.  But  we  could 
afford  to  lose  all  the  post- Aristotelians  could  we  only 
got  in  return  the  obscure  rolls  of  Heraclitus  and  the 
voluminous  writings  of  Democritus.  It  is,  indeed,  upon 
prm-Socratio  speculations  and  thought  that  modem 
interest  is  latterly  concentrated.  The  careful  collection 
of  fragments  made  by  Ritter  and  Preller,  and,  later 
still,  the  Firmin  Didot  collection  have  done  more  to 
stimulate  English  philosophic  inauiry  than  will  ever  be 
effected  by  any  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  however 
commendable. 

Indeed,  however  well-executed,  a  history  of  literature 
is  always  more  or  less  a  “  cram-book.”  It  will  always 
be,  at  best,  but  a  syllabus,  useful  as  a  sort  of  indexed 
note-book  by  which  to  arrange  the  results  of  our  own 
reading.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
Arista|tle  delines  happiness  as  an  energy  of  the  soul  in  accordance 
with  perfect  virtue,  and  so  goes  on  to  argue  that  an  inquiry  into 
human  action  requires  as  a  preliminary  an  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  the  soul. 

But  this  statement,  although  undoubtedly  accurate, 
is  yet  valueless  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
Ethics,  while  to  those  who  have  such  an  understanding 
it  is  beneath  contempt.  Indeed  a  history  of  literature 
is  only  valuable  when  it  is  a  critical  history,  or  when, 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  production  of  some  philosophical 
doctrinaire.  Mr  Valetta  would  have  done  better  had  he 
**  exhellenised  ”  Schwegler  or  Schlegel.  Donaldson  was 
more  of  a  scholar  than  a  philosopher,  and  more  of  a 
pedant  than  a  scholar. 

The  scope  of  the  work  renders  any  detailed  criticism 
practically  impossible;  nor  indeed  is  criticism  necessary 
where  one  or  two  authors  have  a  monopoly  of  their 
subject.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  new  writer  will 
venture  upon  ground  which  Mure  and  Donaldson  have 


made  so  thoroughly  their  own.  Nor  is  it  necessair  to 
contrast  the  half-divine  enthusiasm  of  Mure  with  the 
plodding  omniscience  of  Donaldson.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  each  of  the  showman  or  hierophant,  who  hurries 
us  past  relic  after  relic  with  a  little  conventional  gabble 
about  each.  We  learn  of  Thucydides  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Antiphon,  upon  whose  set  orations  he  modelled 
his  own  speeches ;  and  we  are  told  of  Aristotle  that  his 
ode  to  Virtue  shows  that  he  might  have  been  no  incon¬ 
siderable  poet  had  he  not  preferred  the  severer  paths  of 
philosophy.  All  this  is,  regarded  as  cheap  information 
to  be  got  up  for  “  purposes  of  examination,**  very  mar¬ 
ketable  goods.  But  a  single  good  monograph,  such  as 
the  Socrates  of  Hegel,  or  the  Heraclitus  of  Lasalle  or 
with  all  its  vagaries,  Schleiermacher’s  Plato,  is  better 
worth  reading  than  all  the  histories  of  literature,  Hellenic 
or  other,  that  were  ever  compiled. 

Not  that  the  <ln\ofin%vaa  rfjs  'EXXd^s  reorris  will  not 
learn  from  Mr  Valetta’s  translation  a  great  deal  which 
they  would  never  have  learned  without  it.  Cheap 
knowledge  is  better  than  none  ;  and  a  work  which  stands 
to  Greek  thought  and  to  Greek  life,  as  do  the  leaders  of 
the  Times  to  all  great  modem  movements,  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  devoid  of  a  certain  value.  Those  who  wish  to 
gain  “  a  synoptical  view  ’*  of  Greek  literature  at  second 
hand  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  make  reference  to 
Dr  Donaldson,  or,  if  they  like  a  pure  Greek  style,  to 
the  admirable  paraphrase  of  Mr  Valetta. 

A  LONDON  CURATE’S  EXPERIENCES. 

Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life,  In  Three  Volumes.  Strahan 
and  Co. 

The  publication  of  these  experiences,  the  author  tells  us 
in  his  modest  introductory  chapter,  was  not  sought  by  him. 
A  friend  discovered  that  he  kept  a  diary,  and  persuaded 
him  to  expand  some  extracts  from  it  into  something  like 
literary  shape,  because  the  people  described  therein  seemed 
quite  “  out-of-the-common.”  We  certainly  so  far  agree 
with  the  author’s  friend  that  the  characters  are  ”  out-of- 
the-common”  at  the  present  day,  because  they  are  true  and 
simple  portraits  of  living  men  and  women,  and  are  not  at 
all  like  the  poorer  classes  of  the  conventional  novelist. 
The  book  before  us  is  not  a  novel  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 
It  consists  indeed  of  little  more  than  a  collection  of  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  life  and  labours  of  a  curate  amongst  the  strug¬ 
gling  poorer  classes  of  the  East-end.  It  introduces  us  to 
persons,  places,  and  things  of  which  the  great  mass  of  our 
upper  and  middle  classes  are  entirely  ignorant.  These  “  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  ”  are  in  no  way  romantic. 
They  do  not  describe  the  decent  pensioned  poor  of  my  lady, 
who  dwell  around  her  lodge-gates  in  picturesque  cottages, 
and  subsist  comfortably  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
her  table.  They  tell  us  only  of  those  wretched  beings  who, 
in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  in  the  crowded  alleys  of  Whitechapel,  the  filthy  lanes 
of  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  grimy  streets  near  the  doefe, 
on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Thames.  They  deal  with 
the  lives  of  such  persons  as  weavers  and  bird-catchers, 
dredgers  and  dock-labourers,  flower-girls  and  sellers  of 
cresses,  ragmen  and  crossing-sweepers.  The  author  de¬ 
scribes  their  abodes,  their  habits,  and  their  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  can  only  result 
from  a  long  acquaintance  with  them  and  residence  amount 
them.  He  has  written  a  good  book  and  a  brave  book,  which 
bears  on  it  the  impress  of  truth,  and  which  we  trust  will 
gain  for  the  cause  that  it  advocates  the  ready  sympathy 
and  support  of  those  classes  to  which  it  is  really  addressed. 

The  writer  of  these  *  Episodes  *  tells  us  that  his  hairs 
have  grown  grey  in  the  squalid  district  in  which  he  has  so 
long  laboured,  and  that  he  hopes  to  be  buried  in  the  Tower- 
Hamlets  Cemetery.  He  feels  a  strong  personal  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  people  who  have  so  long  been  his  neighbours, 
and  says  that  no  offer  of  preferment  would  now  tempt  him 
to  leave  them.  He  was  not,  however,  always  so  contente 
with  his  lot,  for  he  tells  us  incidentally  in  one  of  his  early 
chapters  the  “  trivial  annoyances  ’*  which  ruffled^  his  tem¬ 
per  when  he  first  came  to  the  East-end,  as  a  junior  cum  0 
in  one  of  the  mother  churches.  He  lodged  in  a  baker  s 
first-floor ;  a  residence  which  **  could  boast  of  soma 
amenities.”  The  sickly-sour  scent  of  the  new  bread  was 
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almost  stifling,  and  the  floury  black-beetles  marched  up  in 
Buch  squadrons  from  the  bakehouse  “  that  he  was  forced 
to  keep  a  hedgehog.  The  antidote,  however,  was  at  times 
almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  bane.’*  What  think 
you,  rich  rectors  and  comfortable  pluralists,  who  live  at  ease 
in  your  well-furnished  rectories,  and  awake  to  the  “  call  of 
incense-breathing  morn,”  of  the  bedroom  of  a  clergyman 
where  the  beetles  crawl  over  him  and  disturb  his  rest,  and 
“  drop  from  the  curtains  like  windfall  fruit  ?”  Our  curate, 
however,  was  soon  shamed  out  of  his  “  puerile  pettishness” 
by  the  contemplation  of  troubles  far  greater  than  his  own. 
His  first  attempt  to  win  the  affections  of  the  poorer  classes, 
to  teach  them  and  do  them  some  good,  was  eminently 
successful.  He  called  on  a  young  girl,  “  Little  Creases,” 
at  her  home,  and  found  that  she  was  keeping  her  granny 
and  herself  by  selling  water-cresses.  This  little  Bessie  is, 
perhaps,  the  heroine  of  the  book,  and  the  author  sets  forth 
her  wretched  abode  and  manner  of  life,  until  the  granny 
died,  in  a  cleaner  and  more  decent  lodging,  with  some  sense 
of  religion,  and  Bessie  herself  married  a  respectable  work¬ 
ing-man. 

There  is  a  chapter  which  records  the  sad  history  of  a 
“scholar  and  a  gentleman,”  whom  the  author  first  met  at 
the  ”  Refuge.  ”  A  Cambridge  man  and  a  wrangler, 
drunkenness  had  brought  him  to  the  wretched  dens  of  the 
East-end,  where,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  our 
curate  to  save  him,  he  perished  miserably.  We  read  with 
greater  pleasure  the  account  of  the  life  of  Mr  Jones,  the 
bird-fancier,  who,  with  his  strong  opinions  and  half-educa¬ 
tion,  stands  out  as  the  type  of  the  self-made,  hard-working 
small  shopkeeper  of  the  East-end.  We  are  told  how 
this  self-opiniated  old  man,  in  spite  of  his  defiant  conversa¬ 
tion,  had  taken  in  a  starving  dumb  negro  from  the  streets, 
and  had  adopted  an  orphan-child  out  of  pure  charity.  His 
common-sense  was  so  very  strong  that  he  long  resisted  the 
advances  of  the  parson,  and  fairly  puzzled  him  with  the 
arguments  which  he  advanced.  He  admitted  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  close  his  shop  on  Sundays,  because 
he  would  get  rest  once  a  week  ;  but  didn’t  believe  that 
we  oughtn’t  to  do  any  work  on  Sundays  because  the  Jews 
didn’t  use  to  do  any  work  on  Saturdays.”  He  had  read 
through  Paley’s  ‘  Evidences,’  but  couldn’t  follow  the  argu¬ 
ment.  What  he  couldn’t  remember,  he  said,  “  was  like 
rungs  out  of  the  middle  of  a  ladder.  I  warn’t  no  nearer  to 
the  top  with  them  gone.”  So  ho  gave  up  Paley.  Ho 
wanted  *^to  feel  as  the  Bible  was  true  just  as  the  sky  was 
blue— that  don’t  want  no  provin’.”  He  thought  it  was 
silly  to  pray  to  a  God  who  knew  everything  and  could  do 
everything.  However,  presently  the  negro  dies,  the  orphan 
boy  is  apprenticed,  and  the  old  bird-fancier  is  left  alone 
and  lonely,  and  at  last  flies  to  his  New  Testament  for  com¬ 
fort,  and  to  the  curate  for  company. 

Of  that  sort  is  the  book,  earnest  and  simple,  showing  how 
a  brave  naan,  who  believed  the  faith  which  he  professed,  went 
about  doing  good,  according  to  the  best  light — a  strong, 
clear  light— that  was  in  him.  The  book  well  deserves  the 
at^ntion  of  all  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  misery 
and  destitution  existing  among  their  **  own  flesh  and  blood  ” 
in  the  haunts  of  the  East-end.  Let  them  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cases  of  distress  which  are  described  in  these 
VO  umes  are  not  the  exceptional  cases  of  the  past  dreary 
year  of  depression  in  trade.  They  extend  over  many 
scMons  of  dulness,  when,  as  our  author  says,  Ratepayers 
w  0  dread  the  workhouse  for  themselves  have  their 
[f  M,.  burdened  with  a  poor-rate  supplement  of  as  many 

mgs  in  the  pound  as  West-end  parishioners  have  to 
♦u;  ’  while  they  also  lose  a  very  large  portion  of 

little  which  they  retain  is  carried  on 
ffin'n  ^  system  which  frequently  means  alms- 

disorder  our  curate  remarks  from 
dvEHAn  •  classes  are  exempt,  and  that  is 

thatf?*^*.i  recommends  the  classes  which  suffer  from 
bv  ^  change  their  scene  and  exercise  themselves 

and  non-dyspeptic  countrymen  in  the  East, 

thui  j their  superfluities.  They  might 
bvDochnn^i  *  escape  from  the  over-brooding 

dav  bnf  darkens  their  lives  upon  the  sunniest 

Pleiure,  -*^ 
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Bv  John  Charles  Earle,  B.A.  Oxon. 
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to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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upon 

purest 


of  positive 


Mr  Earle  is  an  industrious  compiler.  His  book,  happily 
free  from  such  vulgarities  and  trivialities  as  are  the  staple 
of  some  kindred  volumes  of  class-biography,  is  the  result 
of  honest  work,  and  is  written  with  only  too  much 
impartiality.  Yet  it  is  disappointing.  It  is  far  from 
realising  its  avowed  purpose,  ”  to  blend  history,  biography, 
and  comment,  and  to  avoid,  above  all  things,  overcharging 
the  portraits  of  the  premiers  with  details.”  The  portraits 
consist  of  nothing  but  details.  There  is  no  firm  grasp  of 
the  subject,  or  bold  presentment  of  the  prominent  features 
in  the  life  and  work  of  any  of  the  men  described.  We 
have  only  sixteen  chapters,  full  of  generally  well-chosen 
scraps  of  information,  and  now  and  then  including  some 
criticism  that  is  good,  about  the  political  history  of 
England  during  the  past  five  or  six  generations ;  but  in 
which  there  is  no  artistic  arrangement,  and  which  therefore 
are  rather  tedious  reading,  and  leave  no  vivid  impression 
after  the  reader  has  toiled  through  them. 

Perhaps  the  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  what  Mr  Earle 
puts  forward  as  its  chief  '  merit.  He  says  that  he  is 
“  deeply  conscious  of  a  most  hearty  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  truly  Liberal  and  wisely  Conservative.”  Therefore  he 
has  strung  together  a  series  of  panegyrics.  Of  course  a 
wise  biographer  will  do  justice  all  the  good  that  is  in 
the  character  of  the  man  he  is  describing,  and  there  was 
good  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight  English  premiers 
between  Walpole  and  Peel ;  but  Mr  Earle’s  praise  becomes 
no  praise  when  we  find  him  smoothing  over  nearly  every 
folly,  and  attempting  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  biographer 
by  simply  malung  the  ^st  ”  of  each  hero  in  turn.  Lord 
Macaulay’s  Whig  bias  and  Lord  Stanhope’s  Tory  bias  are 
both  better  than  that. 

It  is  Mr  Earle’s  misfortune  that  he  has  to  tell  in  brief 
what  so  many  predecessors  have  already  told  in  full.  There 
is  room  for  even  a  better  book  than  Sir  Thomas  May’s 
*  Constitutional  History  ’  in  its  own  department,  and  for 
books  that  will  take  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of 
political  history  since  the  accession  of  the  Georges  than 
that  or  any  other  work  does  ;  but  Mr  Earle  is  not  ambitious 
enough  to  undertake  so  large  a  task,  and  his  volumes  are 
necessarily  incomplete.  In  the  main  their  selections  from 
the  abundant  material  within  reach  are  accurate  and  made 
with  good  taste.  Mr  Earle  is  chiefly  at  fault  when  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  discuss  some  subject  only  half  connected 
with  his  theme.  Thus  he  loses  no  chance  of  attacking  the 
stage,  as  when,  having  two  pages  before  praised  Walpole 
for  objecting  to  an  attempt  to  suppress  drunkenness  by 
heavy  taxing  of  gin,  he  praises  him  for  his  mischievous 
interference  with  playhouse  arrangements.  He  thinks  that 
under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  “  Sir  Henry  Herbert  exer¬ 
cised  a  salutary  control  over  the  stage  as  Master  of  the 
Bevels,”  and  indulges  in  other  remarks  on  theatrical 
history  which  betray  his  ignorance  of  the  subject. 


Realities  of  Irish 


NEW  NOVELS. 

lerne.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Author  of 
Life.’  Longmans. 

For  those  who  can  find  time  to  turn  their  attention  from 
the  hard  fate  that  is  now  crushing  down  the  Celtic  people 
of  the  Continent  to  consider  the  hardships,  imaginary  and 
real,  under  which  a  Celtic  people,  part  of  our  own  selves, 
are  labouring,  ‘  leme  ’  will  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  novel.  It  is  written  with  a  purpose,  and,  in  the 
main,  fulfils  the  promises  held  out  by  its  author,  in  fur¬ 
nishing  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  those  feelings  which 
make  Irish  life  so  different  from  English.  ^  ^ 

We  need  not  give  the  plot  of  *  leme.’  As  a  novel  it  is 
well-written,  and  the  parts  hang  well  together,  sufficient 
byplay— if  it  may  be  so  called^-or  narrative  which  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  end  in  view,  being  introduced  to 
make  its  reading  easy  even  to  those  who  only  crave  after 
the  spoon-meat  of  literature.  Nor  is  the  story  entirely 
confined  to  the  Emerald  Isle  and  its  western  coasts.  A 
London  season  gives  material  for  part  of  it ;  though  it  is 
rather  an  Irish  idea  of  EngUsh  politeness  to  call  on  a  young 


/ 
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lady  for  song  after  song  at  a  kettle-drum,  however  beautiful 
she  or  her  songs  may  be. 

The  main  purpose  of  Mr  Trench’s  book  is  to  show  that 
Irish  dissatisfaction,  even  now,  is  only  half-scotched.  Of 
the  three  great  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  one  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  swept  away — the  alien  Church  is 
of  the  past.  The  land  question  is  being  grappled  with, 
though  not  so  thoroughly  and  sincerely  as  many  would 
wish.  But  another  cause  of  disaffection,  which  Mr  Trench 
is  evidently  disposed  to  consider  as  by  no  means  the  least, 
is,  although  the  easiest  to  remove,  as  far  as  ever  from  a 
happy  solution.  There  has  been  no  Boyal  personage 
resident  on  Irish  shores  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years  ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  much  grumbling  Londoners 
give  way  to  at  present,  on  account  of  an  absence  barely 
one.hundredth  part  as  long,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
such  a  result  in  a  people  like  the  Irish.  The  trumpery 
delusion  which  is  now  enacted  at  Dublin  Castle  merely 
serves  to  make  the  absence  of  genuine  Boyalty  the  more 
apparent.  •  If  Mr  Trench  is  right  in  this  opinion,  it  is 
certainly  a  pity  that  we  do  not  send  one  of  our  surplus 
princes  across  the  channel. 

Atkaroi  KassU,  the  Covt.  A  Romance  of  Modern  Egypt.  By 
Edwin  De  Leon,  late  United  States*  Consnl-General  for 
Egypt.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Oriental  social  life  is  a  tolerably  new  subject  for  a  novel, 
and  Mr  De  Leon  has  succeeded  in  producing  by  help  of  it 
a  very  readable  and  interesting  volume.  His  official  posi. 
tion  and  long  residence  in  Egypt  have  evidently  given 
him  exceptional  facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
Eastern  customs.  Throughout  the  book  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with,  and  appreciation  of,  the  modem  Oriental 
is  apparent,  marking  the  superior  adaptability  of  the 
travelled  American  to  the  travelled  Englishman.  There 
is  none  of  the  intensely  patronising  assumption  which  our 
own  countrymen  are  in  the  habit  of  using  when  describing 
their  dealings  with  an  inferior  race  ;  and,  with  the  excep> 
tion  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon’s  letters  from  Egypt,  we  do  not 
remember  any  more  appreciative  descriptions  of  Oriental 
society. 

The  stoiy  opens  at  the  Hotel  d’Orient,  in  Cairo,  in  which 
is  assembled  a  party,  consisting  of  Mr  Van  Camp,  who  is 
described  as  a  genuine  Knickerbocker ;  his  daughter,  the 
heroine  of  the  story ;  her  brother ;  a  young  Englishman  who, 
with  a  Bepublican  indifference  to  titles,  is  sometimes  styled 

Sir  Charles  ”  and  sometimes  my  lord and  Miss  Pris¬ 
cilla  Prenmiris,  a  strong-minded  spinster  of  the  modem 
American  type.  The  hero  of  the  story,  Askaros  Kassis, 
appears  on  the  scene  and  enchants  the  fair  young  American 
by  his  general  appearance  and  feats  of  horsemanship.  This 
paragon  of  an  Egyptian  has  had  every  advantage  as  to 
training  and  education,  having  been  sent  early  to  England 
and  instructed  at  Eton.  Miss  Van  Camp’s  brother,  who, 
it  appears,  has  partaken  of  similar  advantages,  at  once 
recognises  Askaros  as  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  a  close  inti- 
macy  ensues.  It  appears  that  Askaros  has  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  then  Viceroy  Abbas  Pasha  by  putting  himself 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  one  of  the  Consuls-General. 
Accordingly,  he  is  soon  seized  by  the  Viceroy’s  order  and 
imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  but  not  until  he  has 
aucceeded  in  making  himself  useful  to  Miss  Van  Camp  by 
twice  saving  her  life.  The  Consul-General,  on  hearing  of 
the  imprisonment  of  his  favourite,  demands  his  liberation, 
and  the  unfortunate  Viceroy  is  heavily  browbeaten  by  the 
unbending  Consul.  Askaros  is  liberated,  but  having  been 
concerned  in  an  intrigue  with  a  Princess  Nezle,  a  relation 
of  the  Viceroy,  which  now  threatens  to  produce  unpleasant 
consequences,  he  thinks  it  best  to  leave  Egypt,  and  finally 
seeks  the  protection  of  the  great  Sheik  Abou  Gosh  of  the 
Beni  Hassan,  who  is  then  encamped  with  his  tribe  in  the 
valley  of  Jericho.  Meanwhile  the  American  party,  in 
company  with  Sir  Charles,  who  is  an  avowed  admirer  of 
Miss  Van  Camp,  have  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Luxor,  from 
whence  the  Englishman  is  recalled  by  the  news  of  his 
father’s  death  and  his  accession  to  his  title.  When  next 
the  party  meet  it  is  in  Venice,  the  Americans  travelling 
there  for  pleasure,  and  Askaros  having  been  exiled  from 
Eg}"pt.  Here  Miss  Van  Camp  and  Sir  Charles  quarrel,  and 
Askaros  marries  the  heroine,  whom  he  takes  back  to 


Egypt.  Of  the  succeeding  adventures,  the  abduction  of 
the  wife  of  Askaros  into  the  Pasha’s  harem,  and  finally  the 
murder  of  Abbas  Pasha,  we  can  only  say  they  are  related 
with  considerable  dramatic  power,  and  that  the  author 
shows  a  minute  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  Though 
abounding  with  startling  incidents,  the  book  is  not  ^ 
sational  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  reader 
who  desires  some  acquaintance  with  Eastern  life  and  habits 
of  thought  will  do  well  to  read  *  Askaros  Kassis,  the  Copt.’ 

A'eiv  Grooves.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs  Pender  Cudlin^ 
Authoress  of  ‘Denis  Donne,’  ‘On  Guard,’  &c.  &c.  Re- 
printed  from  ‘  Charles’s  Wain.’  Charlton  Tucker. 

This  slight  tale  has  the  merit  of  novelty  in  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  written,  and  the  purpose  is  so  good  a  one 
as,  if  it  could  be  really  aided  by  any  novel,  to  deserve  a 
better  framework  for  its  development.  The  heroine,  jilted 
by  a  medical  student,  marries  a  rich  husband,  and  in  due 
time  has  to  be  attended  during  her  confinement  by  her 
first  lover,  for  whom,  though  loyal  to  her  marriage  vow 
she  still  has  sneaking  kindness.  That  is  a  very  disagreeable 
and  quite  unnecessary  complication.  An  easier  ej^pedient 
might  have  been  contrived  for  leading  Mrs  Weston  to  see 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  women  to  be  doctored  by  women, 
and  that  the  woman-doctor  is  likely  to  be  of  more  use,  and 
certainly  more  welcome  than  a  man,  to  a  sensitive  young 
wife.  To  write  a  novel,  moreover,  to  show  that  women 
I  ought  to  be  obstetricians,  is  only  to  give  half-help  to  a 
very  good  movement.  The  study  and  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery  ought  to  be  open  to  women  in  all  their 
branches,  and  for  the  benefit  of  women  struggling  for  an 
honourable  independence,  and  not  only  the  treatment  of 
certain  special  ailments  respecting  which  some  ladies  shrink 
from  consulting  male  practitioners. 

As  a  novel,  ‘  New  Grooves  ’  has  not  much  to  commend 
it ;  yet  it  is  short  and  readable,  and  if  it  can  help  on,  even 
in  a  small  way,  a  good  reform  which  prejudice  is  trying  to 
spoil,  it  ought  to  be  read. 

The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane.  By  William  Black,  Author  of 
‘  Kilmeny,’ &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley, 

*  The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane  ’  possesses  most  of  the 
merits  of  a  commonplace  and  unambitious  novel it  is 
true,  it  is  lively,  it  is  rich  with  various  life,  and  it  is  full  of 
action.  It  will  perfectly  satisfy  the  average  mind,  to  which 
it  obviously  appeals,  and  it  will  not  displease  the  cultivated 
reader.  If  the  personages  of  the  story  are  not  at  all  extra¬ 
ordinary,  they  are,  perhaps,  on  that  account  all  the  more 
difficult  to  make  lifelike ;  at  any  rate,  the  workmanship 
is  never  inadequate.  The  dialogue  is  always  interesting, 
sometimes  smart,  never  dull ;  the  reflections  are  the 
natural  observations  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  would 
feel  that  he  had  committed  a  breach  of  propriety  if  he  said 
anything  profound.  Scenery  is  Mr  Black’s  strong  point ; 
he  is  evidently  well-up  in  sunsets.  We  might,  perhaps, 
object  to  their  too  frequent  recurrence  and  to  the  monotony 
of  Mr  Black’s  descriptions,  but  good  landscape-painting  is 
not  so  common  that  we  are  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
mere  excess  of  it. 
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‘The  Conquer inif  Hero.’  A  Novel  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown 8vo,  pp. 288, 

sir*Franci8,  Bai^.— ‘  The  Carylls.’  A  Novel  In  Three  Volumee. 
Newby. 
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Westminster,  (^vo.  pp.  vii,  a32  )  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

[*  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed] 

The  new  volume  of  Messrs  Micmillan’s  *  Globe  Series* 
<;ontains  a  complete  translation,  in  prose,  by  Mr  Lonsdale 
and  Mr  Leo,  of  Virgil’s  works.  The  translation  is  close 
and  accurate,  yet  with  just  enough  rhythm  in  it  to  remind 
us  of  the  poetry  of  the  original.  How  much  better  such 
a  translation  is  than  clumsy  rendering  in  verse  will  appear 
by  comparing  with  this  work  a  rhyming  version  of  the 
Fourth  Georgic  by  Mr  Millington.  In  the  ‘  Globe  *  Virgil, 
after  the  description  of  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  bees, 
we  read : 

Judging  by  these  signs  and  guided  by  these  instances,  some  have 
said  that  bees  possess  a  share  of  the  divine  mind,  and  draw  the 
breath  of  heaven  ;  for  they  think  that  the  deity  moves  through 
all  lands,  and  spaces  of  the  sea,  and  deep  of  heaven ;  that  hence 
flocks,  herds,  men,  every  kind  of  wild  beasts,  each  one  at  birth, 
derive  the  delicate  spirit  of  life ;  and  so  in  course  all  things  are 
restored  to  this  fountain,  and  thither  return  again  by  dissolution  ; 
and  there  is  no  room  for  death,  but  each  flies  up  into  the  placejof 
a  star,  and  climbs  the  height  of  heaven. 

Instead  of  that  Mr  Millington  has 

So,  judging  by  these  signs,  and  on  these  grounds. 
Philosophers  have  urg’d  the  theory 
That  bees  e’en  from  the  mind  of  Deity 
An  emanation  draw,  and  of  the  soul 
Pure  essence  breathe ;  for  that  a  god  the  whole 
World,  ocean  tracts,  high  heaven’s  vault,  and  earth, 
Pervades :  and  that  from  him  at  earliest  birth 
The  brutes,  the  herds,  man,  and  each  sev’ral  kind 
Of  beast  this  .Other’s  subtle  essence  find, 

And  that  no  doubt  all  things,  resolv’d  again 

Into  their  primal  elements,  regain 

Their  home  with  God  :  that  nothing  ever  dies. 

But  living  still,  though  seeming  lifeless,  flies 
To  some  star’s  sphere,  and  soars  up  to  the  skies. 

'Bowena*  is  an  easy,  graceful  poem,  in  which  there  is 
much  echo  of  Gowper,  which  takes  the  shape  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  author  and  a  country  maiden,  who  praises 
country  life,  and  decries  everything  connected  with  towns. 
^  Bernard  Alvers  ’  is  a  much  more  impulsive  work.  Written 
partly  in  prose,  partly  in  blank  verse,  and  partly  in  short 
rhymes,  it  is  always  wild  and  outspoken.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1850  it  was  hardly  worth  reprinting.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  its  more  subdued  utterances  : 

The  eyes  without  moving 
Could  never  feel  joy ; 

The  blood  without  moving  , 

Would  soon  become  dry  ; 

And  the  sky  without  changing 

Would  set  us  all  raging, 

And  longing  to  die. 

In  a  stout  volume  we  have  a  detailed  report  of  the  pro- 
^dings  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at  its  meeting 
1^  September  at  Newcastle.  All  the  principal  papers 
there  read  are  printed,  with  reports  of  the  discussions 
upon  them ;  and  the  book  thus  abounds  in  suggestions, 
«ome  of  them  veiy  valuable,  on  educational,  economical, 
sanitary,  and  other  matters. 

^  ‘  Mrs  Britton’s  Letter  touching  the  Europa  Troubles  ’ 
18  one  of  the  latest  and  largest  contributions  to  a  pamphlet- 
iterature  that  has  grown  very  extensive.  It  is  probably  as 
pod  as  most  of  its  forerunners ;  but  we  are  not  surprised 
0  find  the  author  saying  in  the  preface,  “  I  am  ashamed 
0  pu^blish,  or  to  have  written,  a  light  word  on  a  subject  so 
wnble  as  the  present  war.” 

The  new  number  of  Mr  Euskin’s  Fors  Clavigera  is  as 
M  n’  and  as  illogical  as  its  predecessors, 

r  iwkin  says  a  good  deal  about  Henry  II.  and  Bichard 
«ur  de  Lion,  and  a  little  about  the  present  war,  “the  thing 
pointed  by  the  Third  Fors."  **  The  Emperor  Napoleon,” 
to  ^  more  to  do  with  it  than  a  cork  on  the 

Bl?  ^  ?  wave  has  with  the  toss  of  the  sea.  Count 
marck  had  very  little  to  do  with  it.  The  two  men 
maH  answer  for  in  the  mischief  of  the 

tha  Louis  and  his  brother,  who  lived  in 

«nou*h^^*^  thirteenth  century.”  That  is  true 

that  1  ^  jumps  on  to  say, 

ough  as  early  as  the  year  1102,  it  was  decreed  in 


)  r 


a  council  at  St  Peter’s,  .Westminster,  *  that  no  man  for  the 
future  should  presume  to  carry  on  the  wicked  trade  of 
selling  men  in  the  markets,  like  brute  beasts,  which  hitherto 
hph  been  the  common  custom  of  England,’  the  no  less 
wicked  trade  of  uncter-selling  men  in  markets,  producing 
conditions  of  slavery  differing  from  the  ancient  ones  only 
in-  being  starved  instead  of  full-fed,  and,  besides  this,  a 
state  of  slavery  unheard  of  among  the  nations  till  now, 
has  arisen  with  us.”  Two  pages  farther  on  Mr  Buskin 
announces  that  he  will  never  advertise  his  books  any  more, 
having  grave  objection  even  to  the  very  small  minority  of 
advertisements  which  are  approximately  true.” 

A  new  map  of  France,  marking  the  districts  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  that  are  to  be  given  up  to  Germany,  has  been 
published  by  Messrs  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  ;  and  a  smaller 
but  clearer  one  comes  to  us  from  Messrs  A.  and  0.  Black, 
The  latter  is  so  shaped  as  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  their 
*  General  Atlas.* 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Bloom,  dear  Flow'rets.  *  Song.  Written  by  William  Hills.  The 
Music  composed  by  Franz  Abt.  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

He  Qiveth  His  Beloved  Sleep,  Sacred  Song.  Written  by  J.  C. 
Tildesley.  The  Music  composed  by  Franz  Abt.  Kobert 
Cocks  and  Co. 

“  Ever  Thine.**  Song.  Words  by  E.  R.  Music  by  Franz  Abt, 

*  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

I  must  Leave  thee,  Bonnie  Katie,  Song.  Written  by  F.  S.  Clarke, 
The  Music  composed  by  Franz  Abt.  Robert  Cocks  and  Co; 

The  Music  of  the  Heart,  Song.  Composed  by  Frans  Abt. 
’Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

Almond  Blossoms.  Song.  Written  by  Helen  Burnside.  The 
Music  composed  by  Franz  Abt.  R<^rt  Cocks  and  Co. 

Kathleen  Aroon.  Song.  Written  by  Mrs  Crawford.  Composed 
by  Franz  Abt.  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

Our  Blessings  on  the  Daisies.  Song.  Written  by  Charles  Mackay. 
The  Music  composed  by  Franz  Abt.  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

The  Old,  Old  Tale.  Soim.  The  Poetry  by  William  Hills.  The 
Music  composed  by  Franz  Abt.  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

Appendix  to  Hamilton's  Modem  Instructions  for  Singing.  Con¬ 
taining  Exercises  for  each  Species  of  Voice.  Composed  by 
Franz  Abt.  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

The  Adieu.  Song.  Words  by  Agnes  Trevor.  Music  by  Mrs 
J.  Holman  Andrews.  Duff  and  Stewart. 

Peace,  Song.  The  Poetry  by  La^  John  Manners.  Tho 
Music  by  Prince  Poniatowski.  Dun  and  Stewart. 

The  Lovetts  Pen.  The  English  Words  by  Maria  X.  Hayes.  The 
Music  by  Prince  Poniatowski.  Duff  and  Stewart. 

The  Valentine.  Song.  The  Music  by  R.  F.  Harvey.  Duff  and 
Stewart. 

The  Bridal  Mom.  Descriptive  Fantasia  for  the  Piano.  By 
W.  F.  Taylor.  Duff  and  Stewart. 

The  Gaxelle  Mazurka.  For  the  Piano.  Composed  by  R.  F, 
Harvey.  Duff  and  Stewart. 

The  best  songs  in  the  above  list  are  Franz  Abt’s 
“  Bloom,  dear  Flow’rets,”  “  He  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep,”  and  “  Ever  thine.”  The  two  first  are  written  for 
a  low  voice,  and  the  third  is  published  in  two  keys,  to  suit 
all  singers.  All  the  songs  by  this  composer  are  evidently 
the  work  of  a  cultivated  musician,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  we  have  mentioned,  lack  originality. 

“  The  Adieu  ”  is  pretty,  and  decidedly  above  the  average 
of  songs  published ;  but  it,  also,  is  too  full  of  reminis¬ 
cences.  “  The  Valentine  ”  is  vulgar  and  silly. 

Mr  Taylor,  in  his  “  descriptive  fantasia,”  has  strung 
together  some  well-known  airs,  rechristening  them  if  the 
original  names  were  not  suitable  to  the  subject.  Thus 
“  The  Campbells  are  coming  ”  becomes  **  The  Bridegroom,” 
and  Handel’s  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  pla3nng,”  in  a  new 
dress,  appears  as  “  The  Bride.”  The  airs  are  all  poorly 
arranged ;  the  travestie  on  “  Love  in  her  eyes  ”  is,  in  itself, 
a  curiosity  of  bad  taste. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  be  said  about  “The 
Gazelle  Mazurka,”  except  that  it  is  not  a  mazurka  at  all, 
but  a  very  commonplace  polka. 


NEW  GERMAN  BOUNDARY. 

BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE 

WORLD 


Now  contains  a  Snpplementary  Map  of  the  ALSACE-LORRAINE 
acquired  territory.  Price,  half-bound  morocco,  £3. 

The  Supplementary  Map  may  he  obtained  separately  Ify  fhrmer 
purchasers  of  the  Atlas, 


Edinburgh:  ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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nnHE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in 

X  an  altered  shape.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  which  the  weekljr  issue  was  always 
limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  tlie  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  **The  main  objects  of  The  Examimer 
newspaper,”  said  Leigh  H  unt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
1806,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par- 
iiament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  iwlitical,  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  three-and-sixty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  prin¬ 
ciples  and  traditions,  will  attempt  to  do  as  much 
useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now  as  it 
has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly 
and  heartily  to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound 
opinions  concerning  the  important  events  of 
the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  aise  thouglit  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suflTers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  will  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible, 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  complete  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will 
be  no  variation. 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  direct 
from  the  Office,  No.  9  Wellington  street. 
Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3s.  9d.  a 
quarter. 


•RAPHAEL’S  GALLERY,  7  PARK 

LANE,  W.— Four  Hundred  and  Twelve 
Works  of  Art,  by  the  Old  Foreign  and  English 
Masters,  are  now  Exhibited  for  the  Relief  of  the 
French  In  Distress.  From  Ten  till  Dusk.  Ad¬ 
mission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 


QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  AKTISTS. 

O  The  EXIlIlilTION  is  NOW  OPEN  dally 
from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  168  New  Bond 
atreet.  Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 


French  gallery  fund  and 

EXHIBITION,  for  the  BENEFIT  of  the 
DISTRESSED  PEA8ATRY  of  FRANCE,  No. 
25  OLD  BOND  STREET  The  Loan  portion 
of  the  Exhibition,  contaiaing  magniHceut  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  collections  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lady  Eastlake,  MUsBurdett  Coutts, 
John  Fowler,  Em.,  E.  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  and 
others,  has  been  still  further  enriched  by  sideudid 
specimens  of  Titian,  Garofalo,  Claude,  aiicl  Laiid- 
aeer,  fyom  the  Gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Ticketa  for  the  prize  drawing.  5b.  each,  may  be 
bad  of  the  Superintendent  at  tlie  Gallery.  Oi)en 
from  ten  till  dusk.  Admission,  Is. ;  Catalogue,  6d. 

A.  L.  CHETWODE,>  Hon. 
H.  WALLIS.  f  Seca. 


London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam  atreet,  Adeipbi,  W\C. — 
On  WEDNESDAY,  15tli  March,  18/1,  a  Paper 
ydll  be  Read  by  CHARLES  KRADLAUGU, 
£aq.,  on  “  The  Coming  Engliab  Revolution.” 

The  chair  wUl  be  taken  at  Eight  o'Clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD, 
Hon.  Sec. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

LECTURES,  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LANG  HA  31  PLACE,  each  Sunday  Aftw- 
noon,  at  half-past  Three  precisely.  3lr  W.  G. 
CLARK,  in  consequence  of  sudden  illness,  cannot 
Lecture  to-morrow,  and  Dr  COB  BOLD  changes 
days  with  him.  The  Three  next  Lectures  will 
therefore  be  in  the  following  order; 

March  12— T.  SPENCER  COBBOLD,  Esq., 
3f.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.L.S.  (Swincy  Lecturer  on  Geo¬ 
logy,  British  3Iuseum).  on  “  The  General  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Development  of  Ferns.” 

3rarcli  19.— J.  NOR3IAN  LOCKYER,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  JI.R.I..  on  “The  Ecllpae.” 

3rarch  26.— W'  G.  CLARK,  31. A.,  Vice-Master 
of  Trinity  College,  and  late  Public  Orator,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  “  Protestantism.” 

Memljers*  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Paymen  t 
at  the  door :  ON  E  PENNY  ;  .SIXPENCE ;  and 
(reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 


Royal  albert  hall,  Ken¬ 
sington  GORE.— RESERVED  SEATS 
for  the  OPENING  of  the  HALL  by  the  QUEEN 
may  be  obtained  at  the  following  rates,  nauudy  : 

Boxes  of  Eight  Sittings,  each  Box  £25  4  0 

Stalls,  each  .  3  3  0 

Balcony  Seats.  ea<h .  2  2  0 

Picture  Gallery  Scats,  each  .  110 

After  the  Opening,  a  grand  3Ii8cellaneou8  Con¬ 
cert,  conduct^  by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  vrlll  be 
given. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington  Gore ; 

The  Royal  HorticiUtural  Society’s  Gardens  ; 
The  Society  of  Arts,  John  street,  Adelphi ; 
3IitchelI’8  Library,  36  Old  Bond  street ; 

Messrs  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  48  Cheapslde 
3Ir  A.  Hayes,  4  Royal  Exchange  Buildings  ; 
3Ie88rs  Chappell,  50  New  Bond  street ; 

Handel  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Exeter  Hall. 
Strand  ;  and  of  Mr  Austin,  St  James's  Hall, 
Piccadilly. 


T 


HE  INSTITUTE  of 

ACCOUNTANTS  IN  LONDON. 


President. 

W  ILLIAM  QUILTER,  Esq. 

Vice-President. 
WILLIAM  TURQUAND,  Esq. 


The  Council  announce  that  this  Institute  is  now 
duly  constituted  under  Rules  and  Regulations 
settled  and  approved  by  CounseL 

It  consists  of  two  claMes  of  Members,  namely, 
Fellows  and  Associates. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  set  forth  in  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  printed  copies  of  which, 
as  also  of  forms  of  application,  may  be  liad  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute,  No.  30 
Moorgate  street,  E.C. 

Up  to  1st  July,  1871,  the  Council  may  admit  as 
Fellows,  if  otherwise  eligible,  professional  ac¬ 
countants  in  London  who  were  in  practice  on  the 
Ist  January,  1866,  and  who  haveoeen  in  unin¬ 
terrupted  practice  since  that  date.  After  the  Ist 
July.  1871,  Fellows  are  to  be  elected  from  among 
the  Associates. 

Tlie  scale  of  fees  payable  by  members  is  as 
follows : 

If  admitted  on  or  before  July  1st.  1871, 
Entrance.  Annual 

Fellows  £31  10  0  £5  5  0 

Associates  15  15  0  2  2  0 

If  admitted  after  the  1st  of  July,  1871,  the 
Entrance  Fee  for  Fellows  will  be  £52  10s.,  and 
for  Associates,  £26  5s. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

THOMAS  A.  WELTON,  Secretary. 

30  3roorgato  street,  E  C. 

24th  February,  1871. 


Hibbert  trust.  — two 

SCHOLARSHIPS  will  bt*  awarded  on 
this  Foundation  after  tiie  next  Exuniinntion,  pro¬ 
vided  tliat  two  Candidates  are  declared  by  the 
Examiners  to  be  duly  qualifled. 

The  next  Examination  will  be  held  at  Univer¬ 
sity  Hall,  Gordon  squan*,  London,  on  3IondHy, 
Tuesday,  and  W'ednesuay,  the  27th,  28th,  aiid29tu 
days  of  November,  1871. 

Candidates  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  Age,  Graduation,  and  other  points,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  Trust,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  ail  Candidates  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  at  University  Hall,  on  or  bi'fore 
October  l,  1871. 

HENRY  P.  COBB.  Secretary. 

U  uiversity  Hall,  Gordon  square, 

March  2, 1871. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

S5  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


tmperial  fire  insura NCP 

X  COMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  andPaUa^ 

Capital,  £1,600,000,  Paid-up  and  Invested 
£700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  ihi 
Company  on  every  description  of  prooertv  Jf 
moderate  rates  of  premium.  ,  ai 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 
JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Jl  street,  and  Charing  cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


C 


Established  1840. 

HURCH  of  ENGLAND 

_  ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  tnd  10 
King  street,  Cheapslde,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  Free ’’ Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premium. 

Combined  Assurance  and  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banu  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  H.  E.MMENS,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  —  Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietor's 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses. 


The  LIVERPOOL  aud  LONDON 

and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1  Dale  street,  Liverpool ;  ComhiU  and  Charing 
cross,  London. 

Fire  Insurances  at  current  rates.  Annuities 
on  favourable  terms.  Life  Assurances  on  liberal 
conditions.  To  the  Assured  who  pay  a  Bonns 
Premium,  the 

BONUSES  ARE  GUARANTEED, 

and  set  forth  on  the  Policy  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Res.  See. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  6^,  AND  6  PEE  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  via.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  54  per  oent, 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  slso 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company* 

R.  A.  CA3IERON,  Secreta^. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  EC. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.- 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pss- 
sengerg  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  tneir 
Steamers  for 

From  South- 

ampton.  BrIndlsL 

GIBRALTAR  >  Every  t^turday  _ _ 

MALTA  j  at  2  p.m. 

ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA 
ADK 

BOMBAY 


E  X  A  N-  )  I  „ 

1 1 A  I  Every  Saturday  1  Even 

CN  f  at  2  p.m.  )  day. 

IBAY  ^  )  « 


1  Every  T«s- 
'  -  -  at2s»- 


GALLE 

31ADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Mar. 
4,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Uu. 
14,  at  2  am. 

And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tnss* 
day  there- 
after. 

Tuesday.  M»'’* 
28,  at  f  a^ 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


Saturday,  Mar. 
AUSTRALIA  18,2p.m.  And 

NEW  ZEA-.  every  fourth 

LAND  Saturday 

thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  * 

British  India  and  the  Netherlands  InOU 

Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent  ^,^7'aMengerI^ 
for  the  Iteturn  3’^oyage  is  to  * 

or  from  ports  eastward  of  10  per 

within  six  mouths  of  *****r,*?^ niooUm. 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking 

For  Rates  of  Paesage  Money  and  Frrtp  * 

WHICH  HAVE  been  M^JCH  RLDU^^., 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London;  or 
place,  Southampton. 
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OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

these  wonderful  candles  sold  everywhere 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BBOWNE’S  chlobodtne. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advici  to  Invalids. — If  yoa  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
lief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo- 
-fa  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
Inurwlf  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CH  LORODYIME, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 

diKOvered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria^ 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  Deceraber]llth,  1868. 
Lord  Francis  Conynghain,  who  this  time  last  3'ear  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Clilorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
bare  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODlfNE. — See  *  Lancet/  Dec.  81, 1861. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  bad  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  l.<<.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  *‘DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Russell  street.  Bloomsbury,  London. 


ANGER  HOSPrrAL,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W.  Established  for  the 
exclusive  treatment  of  the  Siok  Poor  suffering 
from  Cancerous  Disease. — This  Hospital  is  not 
endowed,  and  the  Board,  having  increased  the  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  reception  of  In-door  patients, 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  public  for  farther 
SUPPORT. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertalet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C- 

Office  and  Out-Patients*  Establishment— 107 
Piccadilly,  opposite  to  Bond  street,  W. 

ByOrder, 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Acting  Secretary. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— 

The  most  popular  and  effective  medicine  in 
the  world  for  the  cure  of  female  complaints.  After 
many  years’  experience,  it  is  proved  that  there  is 
no  medicine  equal  to  Holloway's  l*ills  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  incidental  to  females.  The  invigo¬ 
rating  and  purifying  properties  of  these  Pills 
render  them  peculiarly  invaluable  for  functional 
disorders  implying  delicacy  of  constitution.  They 
may  be  taken  by  females  of  all  ages,  at  any  time, 
for  anydisoi^anlsation  or  irregulwtyof  the  system. 
They  speedily  remove  the  cause,  and  restore  the 
sufferers  to  robust  health.  As  a  family  medicine 
they  are  unequalled,  and  may  be  taken  by  old  and 
young  with  perfect  safety.  They  arc  as  mild  as 
they  are  efficacious. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAOH  ESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
Price  Is.  l|d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the 
benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  .present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


JANUS  CORD. 

Ladies  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  e.onomical  and  be&t  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  .MOURNING  WA  REHOUSE, 

247,  249,  251  Regent  street. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painml  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


BREIDENBACH’S  new  SCENTS, 

28.  6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “  QUEST  ”  (quite  new 
and  registered)  MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street,  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


P I N  E  FLAVOURED  STRONG 

At.  -id.  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  lixTUACT  of  Meat, 
r^iulnug  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on^very  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  geuuine- 


TMPERIAL  life  insuranc 

COMPANY. 

^  ^‘d  Broad  street,  Londc 
"hasch  Office,  No.  16  Palliiiall,  Loudon. 


Instituted  1820. 


•‘Pspcct  of  Sums  Assure 
uwues  £1,626  per  annum. 

Invested  in  First-clai 
Of  tV f '“ount  to  £987,897. 

oI  £750.000.  onl 

effected  at  modera 
liberal  conditions. 

with  “  'rh,,  Board  of  Trade  in  coni])lian 

Companies’  A 
«l*plicatfSI.“  pros]  cctuses,  may  be  had  < 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


ONE  POUND  EQUALS  FORTY-TWO* 

An  important  fact,  certified  by  Eminent 
Analysts  who  have  tested 

WHITEHEAD’S  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF. 

Sold  in  boxes  from  28.  3d.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and  whole* 
sale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and  Sons, 
Preston  and  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  E. 
Lazenby  and  Son. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  OomplexioD, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandl  er. 


SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR. 

The  best  remedy  for  Asthma  and  Disorders  of 
the  Chest  and  Lungs.  In  bottles  at  Is.  Ijd.  and 
28. 9d.  each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


OUININE  WINE 

SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attended 
WATERS’S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’s 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  manuf^ture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS.  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  34  Llastcheap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  [GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms, ‘45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  andShow  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 
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FUNDED  LOAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  under-mentioned  Firms,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  National  Loan,  authorized  under  the  Act 
approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Kefundiuf;  of  the  National  Debt,”  and  the  Act  in  amendment 
thereof,  approved  January  20,  1871. 

Subscriptions  will  accordingly  be  opened  at  their  respective 
Offices,  on  Friday,  the  10th  day  of  March  inst. 

The  amount  proposed  to  be  issued  is  200,000,000  dollars  (two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars),  redeemable  in  coin  of  the  present 
standard  value,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  ten 
yearn  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  payable 
quarterly  in  coin  in  the  United  States,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Treasurer,  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  designated  Depositary  of 
the  Government. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
principal  will  also  be  reimbursed. 

The  Bonds  will  be  registered  or  issued  with  Coupons  as 
may  be  desired  by  Subscribers.  Registered  Bonds  will  be  issued 
in  amounts  of  50  dollars,  100  dollars,  500  dollars,  1,000  dollars, 
5,000  dollars,  and  10,000  dollars ;  and  Coupon  Bonds  of  eacli 
denomination  except  the  last  two. 

The  Bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  and  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority. 

After  maturity,  the  Bonds  last  issued  will  be  first  redeemed 
by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury. 


The  price  of  issue  will  be  par,  or  at  the  rate  of  102/.  7g.  cd* 
sterling  (being  the  equivalent  of  91  at  ex.  4s.  6d.  to  the  dollar) 
for  each  five  hundred  dollars. 

Subscribers  will  be  required  to  deposit,  at  the  time  of  applU 
cation,  21  on  every  500  dollars  applied  for,  and^  the  balance 
will  be  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next.  Tho’^Subscriptions 
will  be  transmitted  to  tlve  United  States,  where  the  Bonds  will  be 
delivered.  oli 

Payment  may  be  made,  either  in  cash  or  in  Bonds  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  “Five-twenty”  Bonds,  also  at  their  par 
value— viz.,  at  the  rate  of  102/.  78.  6d.  sterling  for  every  fir® 
hundred  dollars,  allowance  being  made  for  accrued  interest  at  the 
exchange  of  4s.  Id.  per  dollar. 

Forms  of  application  and  copies  of  the  Acts  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  issue  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  firms. 

BARING  BROTHERS  &  Co., 

8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
CLEWS,  HABICHT,  &  Co., 

5  Lothhury. 

JAY  COOKE,  McCULLOCH  &  Co., 

40  Lombard  Street, 

J.  S.  MORGAN  &  Co., 

22  Old  Broad  Street. 

MORTON,  ROSE,  &  Co., 

Bartholomew  Lane, 

N.  M.  ROTHSCHILD  &  SONS, 

New  Court y  St  Swithin's  Lane, 
Dated  in  London  9th  day  of  March,  1871. 


BREAKFAST. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL—COMFOItTINO. 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 

An  EVENING  DRINK— CACAOINE. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  the 
oil  (all  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cacdoino. 
Caodolne  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  Cacioine  makes  one  of  the 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Cacioino,  by  reason  of  the  in^cenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  flavour  of  cocao  nibs. 

JAMES  EPPS  A  CO.,  Uomoeopathlc  Chemists, 
London. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  I'ateut  I’repored) 

Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 
Food  for  INFANl'S,  as  it  is  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  in  due  proportion  all 
the  substances  required  for  healthy  growth. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
richness  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healthy  development  or  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,!  YOTJ NIGER  &  PO 

GENERAL  FURNI.SIIING  IKON-  VV  JVl-  X  VJUiVUlirtl  OC  LiU.  & 


MONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.K.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 


Hritannin  Metal  Goods, 
Dish  Covers 
Hot  Water  Dishes, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 
31arble  Chimney  Pieces, 
Kitchen  Ranges, 

Lamps,  Gaseliers, 

Tea  trays.  Urns,  and 
Kettles, 

Table  Cutlciy, 

Clocks  and  Candelabra. 


Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 
Iron  and  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads, 

Bedding  and  Bed  Ilang- 
ings, 

Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur¬ 
niture 

Dining  RoomFumiture, 
Cliinmey  &  IMer  Glasses 
Turnery  Goods, 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Ac. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.'S  l*atent  Prepared) 
lA  recommended  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  as 
far  more  sustaining  than  Arrowroot,  Corn 
Flour,  Ac.,  which  are  often  r^ected,  wlien 
the  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 

Retail  of  Chemists,  Ac.,  In  S<L,  0d.,  and  la 
packets,  and  3s.  tine. 


KINAHAH’S 


WHISKY. 


With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  :W  Oxford  strecet,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  .5,  audO  Perry’s  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  Tlie  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  tile  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 

SEASON  1871. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  well- 

■L\.  known  Establishment,  12  Brook  street, 
Hanover  square,  is  replete  with  all  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  Gentlemens  Dress.  The  Marvellous 
and  INCOMPARABLE  World-Famed  lOs. 
TROUSERS,  (originated  by  him);  also  the 
ELASTICS  for  KIDIN(i  maintain  their  reputa¬ 
tion  for  superiority  of  cut,  make,  andinateriaL 

ALFRED  WEBB  3IILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  is 
12  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER 
8(^UARE, 

where  the  system  of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  Guinea  WATERPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes  ready  for  immediate  use. 

SPECIALITIES.— The  £3  38.  LOCH  3IOOR 
and  3IOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUIT. 

Servants  Liverii.s.— For  Prices  see  ‘  Morning  Post  ’ 
and '  Court  Journal.’ 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 


This  celebrated  and  most delioioos old  mellow  DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WUIS-  k  .  rtroinc, 

KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  Pwpsred  by  T.  j^RSON,  and  recommended  by 
more  wholesome  tlian  thM)  finest  (k^ac  Brandy,  ,  ,  -n  ,}i  »  *^^®®8lon. 

Note  the  words  ’’Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on  ““‘I  M®**^*®  2s.  6d.  by  all 

Seal,  Label,  and  Cork.  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THO 31  AS  31  ORSON  and  SON 

mol^e  D^t,  flA  Great  Titchfleld  street,  124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 
0««rd  street,  W .  See  name  on  label. 


INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUBQH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  stats  ot 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries — Ediiiburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices —  Belvedere  road  8  K. 

SAUCE.-“LEA  i  PERRINS. 

THE  “  WOECESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Gk)od 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  aB 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents-CRt)SSE  and  BLACKWELL, 

and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  tlirougnoni 
the  World.  _  _ 

Nothing  impossiblr- 

AGUA  AMAKELLA  KESTOEES  tto 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  mst^  w 
what  age.  JOHN  OOSNELL  and  CO.  MW  K 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of 
chemists,  succeeded  In  perfecting  this  won 
liquid,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  pulffic  in  a 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price,  oo^. 
bottles,  38.  each ;  also  6s.,  7s. 
including  brash.  Single  bottles 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post  i>>iidoo, 

Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  Lo 

E.a  . 

JOHN  OOSNELL  and 
t)  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  gr^  "Jg: 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  j^y, 

Bke  whiteness,  protects  tlie  Kreaffi- 

and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  tn 
Price  is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93 
Thames  street,  London.  ^.hi# 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  retp®®**®* 
Chemists  and  Perftuaaers. 
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ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.'S 

NEW  MUSIC. 

rr^  VfF  HOLY  FAMILY.  Sacred 

ni  xi  . 4..  llnnka 


Ttt  w  xllyLil  V  rk. M. M. , 

ifpi'odies  coini)loto  in  Twelve  Hooks. 
iLa  hrSv  H.  (’AUr.COTT  for  the  IMano- 
Arrang^  bj  .  .  aceom- 

forte.  ^  |  ^  violoncello.  Is. 

E^cb  at tt-P^ice  with  an  extra  sUmp 
for  postage. 

OTTt  WHEN  WILT  THOU  COME 

Tfi  MK  ’  Words  from  “  Lyra  AngMcana.” 
icb?5l”V>L  LINDSAY  (Mrs  BlissX 

of  die  most  elegant  yet  easy,  sacred  songs  of 

tKly-  Free  by  post  for  18  stamps.. 

backed  VOCAL  MUSIC  for 

SsUJn^AY  EVENINGS.  By  G.  F.  WEST 
^  1  41  Free  for  24  stamps.  The  second 
«nmh»  this  popular  work  is  Now  Ready,  con- 
SSf,  »  JoruSem  the  Golden,”  ‘‘Nearer,  my 
r  nS  M  thee  ”  ‘‘  Sun  of  my  Soul. ”  Mendelssohn’s 
£^tS^’hri8tma8  Hymn,  &c.-London ;  Pub- 
S^Xly  byROBEEf  COCKS  and  CO. 

A  WEDDING  MARCH.  By  W.  H.  CALL- 
I'fiTT  Pounded  on  National  Melodies  ;  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  approachlngcercmony.  Beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated.  Piano  solo,  38. ;  duet,  4$.  Each 
post  free  at  half-price. 

The  LOUISE  QUADRILLE.  Br  C.  H. 
varRIOTT  ‘‘Thousands  wHl  purchase  this 
JiadriUc  for  the  sake  of  the  frontispiece,  which  U 
r^^f  the  most  elegant  we  have  ever  seen. ’’—Vide 
MVMSterHerald?  Bids  fair  to  rival.the^Osbome 
Quadrille.  Poet  free  for  24  stamps. 

HAMILTON’S  MODERN  INSTRUCTIONS 
fAi.  the  Pianoforte.  77l8t  edition.  4s. ;  free  by 


THE  WAY  OF  TRUTH. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2b., 

'^PHE  NEW  JERUSALEM  and  its 
A  HEAVENLY  DOCTRINES.  By 
EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

A  Compendious  lutrodiMtion  to  the  Aothor’s 
exhaustive  Commentary  ou  tlie  Books uf  Genesis 
and  Exodus.  The  primary  principdes  and  leading, 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  are  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  brevity  and  clearness.  The  oltapctm  on 
tJte  snpretne  Godhead  our  Lord,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Faith,  Liberty,  Piety,  the  Churolk,  thie 
Sacraments,  and  on  Eoelesiasticai  and  Civil 
Government,  are  models  of  profound  tbeologi^ 
thought,  and  simple  and  oondensedi  expression, 
worthy  of  attentive  study  in  prescaoe  of  current 
religious  controversies. 

A  complete  list  of  Swedenborg’s  works  on 
applicatioa. 

JAMES  SPEIRS,  30  Bloomsbury  street, 
London,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  78.  6d., 

TTTHAT  SHALL  MY  SON  BE? 

V  V  Hints  to  Parents  on  the  Ghoioc  of  a  Pro¬ 
fession  or  Trade,  and  Counsels  to  Young  Men  on 
their  Entrance  into  Active  Life^  lllnstratod  by 
Anecdotes  and  Maxims  of  Distinguished  Hen. 
Also,  a  Copious  Appendix  of  Examination  Papers 
and  other  Practical  Information.  By  PRANCISi 
DAVENANT,  M.A. 

London:  S.  W.  PARTRIDGE  and  GO., 

9  Paternoster  rom 

This  day.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  78.  6d., 


frtr  the  Pianoforte.  77l8t  edition.  4s. ;  free  by  Nimrod  and  his  Wife.  With  61  Illustrations 
w  for  28  stampa  “  It  is  unapproached  by  any-  from  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Egypt,  PompeU,  &c.  By 
Sc^fthat  has  hitherto  been  produced”  the  Rev.  A.  HISLOP. 


tSuir  of  the  kindthat  has  hitherto  been  produced.  ” 
—‘Oriental  Circular.  ’  “  It  is,  par  excellence,  the 
hook  for  beeinners.”— Scholastic  Register.  Lon¬ 
don:  I^WIshed  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS  and 
CO.  May  be  had  of  all  Musicsellers. 

CLASSICAL  TREASURES  for 

Xj  PIANO.  By  J.  T.  TREKELL. 

1.  Kyrie  (Haydn’s  First  MassX 

2.  Laudate  Dominum  plozart). 

3.  In  Native  Worth  (Haydn). 


London  :  S.  W.  PARTRIDGE  aAd  CO., 
9  Paternoster  row. 


3.  In  Native  Worth  (Haydn). 

4.  Kt  incamatus  est  (Mozart). 

5.  Ave  Maria  (Cherubini). 

6.  Comfort  ye  my  people  (Handel). 

Sent  for  18  stamps  each. 

DUFF  and  STEWART,  147  Oxford  street. 


ah,  loving  HEART,  TRUST 

\J  ON.  VIRGINIA  GABRIEL’S  Newest 
Song.  Three  editions— one  in  G  for  contralto, 
one  in  H  flat  for  soprano,  the  other  in  B  for 
tenor.  This  most  successful  song  sent  for  24 
stamps. 

DUFF  and  STEWART,  147  Oxford  street. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  READERS. 

The  Collection  of  Modem  Books  at  MUDIE’S 
SELECT  LIBRARY,  already  by  many  Thousand 
Volumes  the  largest  in  the  World,  is  still  further 
anmented  and  enriched  from  day  to  day  by  the 
addition  of  Fresh  Copies  of  the  Books  most  in 
■  *  f  ample  supplies  of  all  the  best 
orks  as  they  appear. 

FIRST-CLASS  SUBSCRIPTION, 

FOR  A  CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE 
NEWEST  BOOKS, 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM.  ‘ 

THE  NAMES  OF  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 
ARE  ENTERED  DAILY. 

BOOX  80CI£TI£8  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBEBAL 
TERMS. 

rroepectuses,  post  free,  on  application. 

Mrn/p*a  Circulation,  or  on  Sale,  at 

library,  may  also  be 
SiSSerTt?  PossiUe  delay,  by  aU 

MCDI^S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
Gross  street,  Manchester, 

(by  order)  from  all  Booksellers. 

NCDIE’S  ^LECT  library  (Limited), 
New  Oxford  street. 

CiTT  Oppice— 4  King  street,  Cheapside. 


Fifth  Edition,  revised,  with  49  IllHstrations,  prioe 
38.  6d., 

QMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cure 

O  and  Prevention.  By  FREDERICK 
EDWARDS,  Junr. 

“  We  cordially  recommend  this  enccessful 
attempt  to  teach  a  few  plain  and  too  often 
neglected  rales.  The  great  charm  of  the  treatise 
is  in  its  conciseness  and  practical  usefulness.”— 
‘Building  News.’ 

By  the  same  Author, 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE  PLACES  :  new 

Edition,  with  149  Illustrations,  price  128. 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  DWELLING 
HOUSES,  and  the  Utilization  of  W'aste  Heat 
from  open  Fire-places.  With  107  Illustrations, 
price  lOs.  6d. 

THE  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  OP  FUEL 
IN  COOKING  OPERATIONS,  with  47 
Illustrations,  price  58. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


In  crown  8vo,  with  4  Illostnitions,  price  lOs.  6d., 

The  playground  of  Europe. 

By  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


12mo,  cloth,  5s.,  by  post,  Gd.  extra, 
EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GARDENER. 

nnHE  COMPLETE  GARDENER’S 

X  CALENDAR,  giving  full  instructions  for 
the  work  to  be  done  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
in  the  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  garden.  The 
forcing  and  green-houses,  &c.,  by  THOMAS 
MAWE  and  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE;  with  a 
valuable  treatise  on  window  gardening,  wardeau 
cases,  fern  culture,  and  aquanums,  by  GEORGE 
GLENNY,  F.H.S. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Fancras  lame, 
Cheapside, 


18mo,  cloth,  28.,  by  post,  2d.  extra, 

nnHE  AMATEUR  GARDENER’S 

X  POCKET  JOURNAL.  Containing  ample 
instruction  ior  the  amateur  florist  and  the  kitchen 
gardener ;  for  window  gardening,  green-houses, 
lorcing-housee,  fern  culture,  &a,  by  JOHN 
ABERCROMBIE ;  with  additions  by  GEORGE 
GLENNY,  F.H.8. 


Now  ready,  crown  8ro,  price  7i.  6d., 

JOURNAL  of  tho  LADY  BEATRIX 

tJ  GRAHAM,  Sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont¬ 
rose.  With  a  Preface  by  Miss  YONGE. 

‘‘  The  pleasant  little  volume  before  us  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  Its  class.  The  author 
haafanriliarlsedhioMielf  (or  heneh)  with  the  evento 
of  the  age  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Montrose,  suA  has  prodnsed  a  oharming  portrait 
of  a  lady  wiiuse  nameonly  is  recorded  in  hietoryi 
There  is-  a  vein  of  poetry  running  through  the 
book  which  makes  It  exceedingly  idtractire.  Tho 
tale  is  fresh  and  aalnMted  throi^out,  aadooa* 
tains  some  bright  bite  of  deseripum  over  which- 
the  reader  will  be  tempted  to  linger.”— Pall  Mall 
Gosetta 

London:  BELL  and  DALDY. 

•  Crown  8to,  price  Ts.  fld., 

M:ARIETTE:  or,  FCTRTHER 

;  GLIMPSES  ol  LIFE  to  FKANCB.  A 
Sequel  to  ‘  Marie.’ 

‘‘  Interesting  u  these  simple,  beautiful,  graphic 
nlctures  of  a  kind  of  French  life  into  which 
EnglislinMa  seldora,  R  ever,  penetrate,  would  be  ^ 

at  any  time,  they  are  doubly  so  at  present . The 

story  is  extremely  piquant  and  attractive.”- Eng¬ 
lish  Independent 

“  Delicate  and  faithfhl  photographs  of  the  real 
life  of  French  country  towns  and  rUlamea”— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

‘‘  Those  who  have  read  the  delightful  preoarsor 
of  this  ‘  sequel  ’  wUi  need  no  further  iuduceiaent 

to  peruse  the  latter . .There  Is  very  little  romance 

in  the  volume,  and  It  is  therefore  saying  moch  for 
it,  though  no  more  than  the  troth,  to  assert  that 
it  does  not  contaiu  a  single  uninteresting  page. 
The  sketches  of  French  love-making,  French 
cookery,  aud  French  character,  are  as  racy  as  they 

are  exact . In  short,  the  whole  book  has  the 

charm  of  constant  freshness,  and  that  perfect 
vraiMmUanee  which  prodaees  the  impression  that 
it  is  all  true,  as  perhaps  in  the  main  it  is.  Td 
those  who  prefer  this  kind  of  reading  to  the  facti¬ 
tious  interest  of  an  ordinary  novel,  we  can  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  *  Mariette.”  —  Binuinghana 
Daily  Gazette. 

London:  BELL  and  DALDY. 


Now  ready,  post  8to,  Ss.  6d., 

JJIARY  of  an  EMBASSY  from, 
XJ  KING  GEORGE  of  BOHEMIA  to  KING 
LOUIS  XL  of  FRANCE,  in  the  Year  of  Grace 
1464.  From  a  contemporaiw  Manuscript.  Lite¬ 
rally  translated  from  tn4  orCrinal  Slavonic,  by  A- 
H.  VVRATISLAW,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

London:  BELL  and  DALDY. 


Second  Edition,  ready  next  week, 

‘‘NEW  GROOVEa” 

CHARLTON  TUCKER,  Northumberland 
street.  Strand. 


NOTICE.— Now  ready,  Foarth  Edition,  price 
Sixpence, 

Teuton  versus  gaul.— 

‘‘A  manly  and  sensible  iq)peal  to  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  probable,  and  much  to. be 
wisivea,  that  ‘  Teuton  verme  Gaul  ’  may  rival  the 
popularity  of  ‘  Dame  Eim^'s  SohooL*  The 
Morning  Advertiser. 

London:  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal 
Exchange. 


History  of  the  reformation 

in  the  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY.  By  J.‘ 
MERLE  D’AUBIQNE,  D.D.  A  New  Transla¬ 
tion,  containing  the  Author’s  latest  Improve¬ 
ments,  with  Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel,  after 
P.  A.  Laboucberc,  and  Two  Hundred  IlluHtrations 
on  Wood,  including  Portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
Reformers.  Royal  4t<x  21s.,  handsomely  bound, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.  [ J  ust  pubwbedL 


[Justpuuisbed. 


HANDBOOK  to  the  GRAMMAR,  of 

the  GREER  TESTAMENT.  Together  with 
a  complete  Vocabulary,  and  aa  Examination 
of  the  Chief  New  Testament  Synonyme. 
Illustrated  by  mimeroae  Examples  and  ()om- 
meuts.  8vo,  Ti.  Od.,  boards.  [Recent 

RELIGIOUS*  TRACT  SOCIETY.  56  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  and  164  Piccadilly.  Sold  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy;  or  68.  aniraMIy, , 


London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Fancras  lane, 
Cheapside. 


LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

3IONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVE8T- 


Just  published, 

A  PILGRIMAGE  to  the  CAABA 

and  CHARING  CROSS.  By  HAFIZ 
AHMAD  HAS  SAN.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Prioe  38. 


XJ  3IONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  ol  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


«ATU8  treinvu^  ♦  vjAi^VAJtlU  APPA- 

Harry  directly  with 

trician.  Surgeon  Elec- 


G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  M 
Thrcadneedlt  street,  London,  E.C. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  IS  Waterloo 
place,  8.W. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  etreiIx 


THE  POCKET  BYRON. 


SLWXN’8  EDITION  OT  POPE. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Now  BoAdf,  with  rortrait,  VoU.  I.  and  II.  (to  be 
continued  alteroEte  months),  8to,  lOn.  Od.  each, 

The  works  of  Alexander 

POPE.  A  New  Edition.  Collected  in  part 
hr  the  late  Right  Hon.  JOHN  WILSON 
CROKER.  With  Introdnctiona  and  Notes  bj 
Her.  WHITWELL  ELWIN. 

The  NEXT  VOLUME,  to  be'pablished  on 
March  Slit,  wiU  contain  VOL.  I.  of  the  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE. 

**The  first  characteristic  which  most  strike 
eTSTfone  who  takes  in  hand  this  rolnme  Is  the 
pains  and  indostiy  which  hare  been  laid  out  upon 
it  It  is  true  Mr  Elwin  has  had  twenty  years  at 
least  to  mature  his  work.  But  the  result  shows, 
not  merely  has  he  taken  his  time,  but  th§t  he  has 
brought  to  his  work  a  spirit  of  thoroughness.  Mr 
DUke’s  articles  in  the  ‘Athenwum’  were  rery 
useful  in  this  respect  and  Mr  Elwin  has  not  only 
arailcd  himself  of  the  results,  but  has  adhered 
to  his  method.  In  150  introductory  pages  he 
examines  the  ciroumstances  attending  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Pope’s  correspondence.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  shrouded,  not  by  the  mist  of  time, 
but  by  the  complicated  artifices  of  Pope  himself, 
In  such  a  tangled  web  of  mystery  as  it  must  hare 
taken  long  hours  of  patience  to  penetrate  and 
unravel.”— Saturday  Review. 

*'  If  the  admirers  of  Pope  have  had  their  patience 
sorely  tried  while  waiting  for  this  long  promised 
edition  of  his  works,  few  of  them  but  will  confess 
that  that  patience  has  its  reward  in  a  collection  of 
the  poet’s  writings  which  promises  to  leave  little 
scope  for  the  labours  of  future  commentators  or 
future  editors.  While  Mr  Elwin  has  availed  him¬ 
self  freely  and  Judiciously  of  the  labours  of  pre¬ 
ceding  editors,  he  has  with  great  advantage  to 
the  students  of  Pope  brought  his  own  critical 
powers  to  bear  as  much  upon  their  Judgments  as 
upon  the  poet’s  writings,  so  that  his  comments  on 
the  commentators  are  far  from  the  least  instructive 
portion  of  the  volume.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

“Mr  Elwin  has  determined  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  editor  in  a  thorough  and  unfiinching 
spirit.  We  have  long  been  looking  for  the  result 
of  his  labours,  and  the  present  instalment  war¬ 
rants  a  confident  ex]^tation  that  the  edition, 
when  completed,  will  oe  the  one  work  to  which 
the  student  will  have  to  turn  for  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  Pope.  Mr  Elwin  has  armed  himself 
'  '  long  and  careful  preparation. 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  BvW 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  bv  K,' 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN 
Dieting  the  Work.  Second  Edition  ’ 
^“Mr  Dixon’s  lively  and  accurate' work.”. 

“This  book  is  thoroughly  interestinir  wpIi 
written,  and  instructive.’— Examiner 
“  These  volumes  will  place  Mr  Dixon 

««nflv  nn  thA  roll  of  Mn^ll.l. 


r*adibf  inyottr  hand,  are  the  most  after  all. 

A  man  teiu  often  look  at  them,  and  be  tempted  to  go 
on,  when  he  would  have  been  frightened  at  books  of 
a  larger  size  and  of  a  more  erudite  appearance,''' 
Dr  JoHNaoiv. 

”  A  new  edition  of  ‘  Byron’s  Works,’  not  only 
beautifully  printed,  but  ef  a  oonvenieut  portable 
form,  the  whole  being  contained  in  a  small  case. 
This  edition  should  be  chosen  whenever  it  is  de- 
sir^  to  present  a  copy  of  Byron’s  works.”— Daily 
News. 

“  Of  the  many  editions  of  Lord  Byron’s  works 
this  is  unquestionably  the  most  compact,  portable, 
and  handy.  Here  we  have  in  volumes  of  most 
convenient  size,  beautifully  printed,  carefully 
edited,  and  bound  in  a  style  at  once  elegant  and 
serviceable,  the  complete  works  of  the  noble  poet. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  bring  out  Lord  Byron’s 
poems  in  this  form.  Small  volumes,  when  printed 
with  fine  clear  type  sufficiently  large,  are  much 

Eleasanter  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  read  than 
eavy  tomes.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


portraitures  of  historical  figures,  his  masterlv 
powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  thefowi 
and  graceful  ease  of  his  style.  Mr  Dixon  wlU 
keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers”.. 
Illustrated  News.  ”• 

“  A  work  always  eminently  readable  and  often 
of  fascinating  interest.”— Echo. 

DIAKT  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NE>Y 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  8vo,  158. 

“  The  •  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris  ’ 
will  certainly  form  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe 
records  of  a  momentous  episode  in  history.”— 
Spectator,  Feb.  18. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  SirTHOMAS  WY8E,K.C.B., 
late  British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8vo,  158. 

ANNALS  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESON,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  about  the  Clergy,*  &c.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  8 VO,  308. 

”  No  one  can  read  these  *  Annals  of  Oxford ' 
without  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  their  varied 
contents.”— Athenaeum. 

FAIR  FRANCE.  Impressions  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax' 
1  voi.,  8vo,  158. 

”  A  book  of  value  and  importance.”- Post 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1871,  under  the  espedsl 
Patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  coutaining  all  the  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  40th  Edition.  1  vol..  royal  8to,  with 
the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  318. 6d.  bound. 
”  A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former 
works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication."- Times. 


DARWIN  ON  MAN. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  24b.  (Uniform  with  'The  Origin  of 
Species  *), 

The  descent  of  man,  and  on 

SELECTION  IN  RELATION  TO  SEX. 
By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.U.S.,  Author  of 
*  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants,’  Ac. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  ELLIS, 


Now  ready,  small  8vo,  Us., 

The  poems  and  FRAGMENTS  of 

CATULLUS.  Translated  in  the  Metres  of 
the  Original.  By  ROBINSON  ELLIS,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  University  College,  London. 

JOHN  3IUURAY,  Albemarle  street. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR  E.  B.  TYLOR, 


Now  ready,  2  vols.,  8vo, 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE; 

Researches  into  the  Development  of  hlytho- 
logy,  Philosopliy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.  By 
E.  fl.  TYLOR,  Author  of  ‘Alexlco  and  the 
Mexicans.’ 


By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  8vo,  12s. , 

RESEARCHES  into  the  EARLY 
HISTORY  of  3IANKIND,  and  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Civilisation. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


for  the  enterprise  by  long  and  careful  preparation, 
and  will,  we  believe,  succeed  in  producing  a  really 
standard  edition  of  Pope.”— Guardian. 

“An  In^rtant  part  of  our  duty  is  to  make 
nnn'lonof  the  general  completeness  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  notes  in  this  volume.  Without  giving 
way  to  the  mania  of  annotation  by  which  some 
editors  have  been  afflicted,  Mr  Elwin  leaves  no 
allusion  unexplained,  identifies  almost  every  real 
character,  and  keeps  the  reader  from  missing  the 
point  of  all  the  onigrams  which  Pope  sprinkles 
over  the  surface  of  his  poems.  This  Is  no  slight 
service  to  such  an  author.”— Spectator. 

*'  It  would  be  premature  perhaps  to  Judge  deci¬ 
sively  of  3Ir  Elwin’s  editorial  capacity  irom  a 
single  volume  of  an  extensive  publication;  but 
Mnce  in  this  preliminary  volume,  the  mystery  of 
the  oorres|>oDdence,  which  is  by  far  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  tlie  Pope  mysteries,  is  elaborately  dis¬ 
cussed.  and,  to  our  thinking,  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained,  we  are  Justified  in  anticipating  that  the 
work  xs  it  progresses  will  fulfil  the  promise  of  its 
opening  p^es.”— AtheuKum. 

“One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
English  literary  history  which  has  ever  appeared. 
The  materials  were  collected  in  the  first  Instance 
by  Mr  Croker.  and  the  editor  has  had  access  to 
Lord  Oxford's  papers,  preserved  at  Longleat. 
which  throw  much  light  on  Pope’s  character  and 
conduct.  I'he  Caryll  papers  have  also  been  most 
useful :  and  the  services  which  Mr  Dilke  rendered 
the  editor,  not  only  in  reference  to  these  papers. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

UABGUIS  and  HEBCH&BT.  B; 

HORTIMEB  COLLINS.  3  volt. 

RIDDLES  of  LOVE.  By  Sidney 

LAMAN  BLANCHARD.  SvolJ. 

RODERICK.  By  the  Anthor  of 

‘  John  Arnold.’  3  vols.  , 

“  A  pleasing,  bright,  and  decidedly  amuilng 
novel.  ’—Alesseuger. 

CHECKMATE.  By  J,  Sheridan  Le 

FANU,  Author  of  ‘  Uncle  SUas,’  Ac.  3  vol*. 
“A  very  well-written  noveL  The  plot  1*  con¬ 
structed  with  wonderful  ingenuity.”— Bxtuimer. 

‘‘From  the  first  page  to  the  denouemem  tne 
author  excites,  sustains,  and  baffles  our  curlositj- 
— I’all  Mall  Gazette. 

MARTHA.  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  ‘Shirley  Hall  Asylum,’  Ac.  JMwj- 
“‘Alurtha’  is  one  of  Mr  Gilbert’s 
The  character  of  Martha  is  an  admirable  plctw 
3Ir  Gilbert  has  given  it  a  reality  and 
will  secure  it  a  permanent  recognition  in 
literature.” — Spectator. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  3  vels. 

“  There  is  great  fascination  about  this  book, 
autlior  writes  in  a  clear,  unalTected  „ 

a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character. 

HER  OWN  FAULT.  By  M" 
DAVID  ELOINBROD.  By 

3IACDONALD,  LL.D.  iS 

Forming  the  New  Volume  of 

m. T.lhrSTV.”  5S. ,  bOUUa 


NEW  WORK 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘ANCIENT  LAW. 


Nearly  ready,  8vo, 

Tni^l^A.GE  COMMUNITIES  in  the 

V  EAST  and  WEST.  Six  Lectures  delivered 
at  Oxford  by  HENRY  SUMNER  31AINE, 
Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  and  formerly  Law  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  I8th  CENTURY, 


Just  ready,  post  8vo, 

The  novels  and  NOVELISTS  of 

the  XVII  Ith  Century ;  in  Illustration  of  tlie 
Planners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.  By  WILLIA3I 
FORSYTH,  Q.C.,  Author  of 


_  .  -  Life  of  Cicero, 

‘  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law,’  Ac. 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Demy  8vo,  sewed,  price  6d., 

i^OD’S  COMMANDMENTS  accord- 

V>8  ing  to  3IOSES,  according  to  CHRIST 
and  according  to  our  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE* 
A  Sketch  suggestive  of  a  New  Westminster  Con- 
R'ssion  of  Faith  for  the  Laity  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Addressed  to  all  who  deem  it  their 
highest  duty,  as  well  as  right,  to  ”  think  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 
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